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TIE Analyſis of Mineral Waters is jufily 
_ accounted one of the moſt difficult 
ments of Chemiſtry, and the extent of the 
difficul ty can be underſtood by thoſe only 
who have made the attempt. Beſides a 
knowledge of. the various chemical pheno- 
mena, a certain facility and neatneſs in - 
conducting experiments to be ired onl 
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by practice, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary; toge- 
ther with unwearied perſeverance in repeat- 
ing and varying the proceſſes, as they often 


afford at beſt only an inen of the 
truth. | 


In conducting the following experiments, 


great regard was paid to accuracy, and much 
time beſtowed on them, which might per- 
haps have been better employed; but as they 
were chiefly undertaken as a chemical exerciſe, 
my pains have not been uprewarded : and, as 
no analyſis of theſe waters has been made 
public ſince the recent improvements in che- 
miſtry, the preſent may afford the reader oe 
information as well as amuſement, * 
ie e edt nn neceflarily depend upon 
the purity of the Reagents in reſearches of 
this fort, thoſe employed in the following ana- 


lyſis were prepared either by Mr. Willis, of 


London, whoſe accuracy is ſufficiently known, 


or by myſelf, The articles found in the ſhops 


are totally inadmiſſible 11 7 
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„ 
Where the heat of fre was required, 3 . „ 
nace after Dr. Blacks model, or fran AY 
Watt's Pneumatic Apparatus was Pe „„ 
- being a ſecurity from _ ** accidents. II 
The 3 to be wei eighed, were always 
dried as nearly as poſſible to the ſame degree, | 
by being placed for a certain time upon a tin | 
plate heated by boiling water. The bits of f 5 
paper uſed as filtres, and the cotton threads 5 8 
employed as ſyphons, were dried by the ſame £ IT 
means, and gr previouſly to 1 uſed N 


The Balance for ſmall weights i is "pales. 2 5 
ſenſible to the fiftieth part of a grain: That 2 
for large weights is readily turned by a grain, 8 
with four W in each W : 
The died wate? ous prepared | in EY : 
Sow retorts from ſnow water. 
1 5 5 But in ſpite of every precaution, Iam well. LE ts [2 ö 


aware that ſome jnaccuracies may haye taken 
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| place; indeed the preſent ſtate of chemiſtry 
improved as it is, renders it unavoidable : but 
I truſt they are too inſignificant to affect the 
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. _ » Previouſly to entering upon the analyſis o 7 ( 


we water, it will be proper to give ſome deſerip= - 
tion of the fountain from whence it proceeds and 
the ground through which it flowpes. 
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N the river Avon, and about a mile below the 
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Beſore it was incloſed in its preſent form, POE 
the ſpring iſſued from the ſloping bank about 
26 feet below high water mark, and 10 or 12 5 
above low water, and Was received into one 
or more troughs or baſons for the | purpoſe, of be 
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| 3 century ago, it was e with 
a caſe of maſon work, in order to deß d it 
from the water of the river, and force it to riſe 

to the level of the beach: but it was found - 
impoſſible when it had accumulated to a certain 
height to prevent it from eſcsping by fone 
ober outfet. The inelofure was thereforeſur = 

niſhed with valves at bottom to prevent the 
influx of the-river water, and allow an Aye 00 
the mineral water wap! the time of ebb. A. 
ny as it iſſues 00 the rel; and 

chtHfranc6 bund & Wie" pers 
fedly well at all hours during the” tieap tides, 
but the water is. ſaid to be rendered ſenſihly- 


colder and ſomewhat turbid, at the equinoQtial 


paws when the river riſes to che Beight 

perpendicular. ' For this 'reaton, the 
Water is wok drunk during the time of flood on 
thoſe days but ot loo wter i it man 1 ang 
N65; Sogn ſeaſon. m1} 0 
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2 The ſpring 13 copieus, liſchargio) 
nearly forty gallons in the minute. 
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. pump, is 744 


Briſtol diamonds. e e „„ 
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The water is \ inodorous, exceedingly limpid, © > xl 
' arkling and pleaſant to the tft, and bea 
newly drawn numberleſs air bubbles are ſeen ä 
riſing to the ſurſace, or * to the fines * 


of the glaſs, {17 -n 6; Se Bei a 5 | 
' The has of "I 3 as it ies . the 


of Fahrenheit, taking 

the average of ſeveral good Thermometers; and! 5 
have not obſerved the temperature. to vary in 
any ſenſible degree at the higheſt ſpring ies 975 


provided the pump had been previouſly N 
working for ſome you: ö 
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The ſpecific. id of Hotwell water bs 5 
1.00077. ed e, W 


The rock which riſcs immediately bebind the 
well to the height of 200 feet, conſiſts chiefly - 


of ſtrata of yery bard lime ſtone of various. co = | 1 


ours, interſected with numerous fiſſures in which 
are ſound abundance of Calcareous and Quartoſs. | 
Cryſtals, the latter known by, the name * „ 


* 


| | 9 | po the ue of: this a e rock 
here is found in moſt parts ſtrata, or maſſes of 


'- ©  tolerably pure, but generally combined with 
much quartoſe and micaceous matter, forming 
a ſtone uſed in building. Over all is a bed of 

| me red clay, of ab thickneſs, | 
climb, uk ores ;of Lak: bave been ind 
on the neighbouring downs, and even on 
Clifton bill in ſmall enn and near r the 

ſurface. 15 


of about 50 degrees to the horizon. e 
The rocks on the oppoſite fide of the river 
coincidence of their projections and depreſ- 


and rent aſunder by ſome convulſion, whereby 
Clifton and Durdham down were MM 


iron ore, a ſew feet in thickneſs, in ſome places 5 


The firata both of lime - ſtone and iron-ftone, | 
are inclined from north to ſouth, at an angle 


| have nearly the ſame arrangement, and by the 


ſions would ſeem to have been once continuous, 
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ee of EDGE which wer. buried 
in the earth, reſted originally on that which 


dete in t a 


Nearly a mile below, and on t 
of the river, is the Old Hotwell, which with 
ſimilar general properties, differs a little from 
new in temperature, a; few 


years fallen into diſuſe. It 


above the level of the new Hotwell 
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ſunk a well from the top of St. Vincent's rock 
ſome way to the eaſtward of the Hotwell, with 


a view of falling in with the ſpring, and after 


perforating to the depth of 240 feet, which is 
conſiderably below the level of the Hotwell, a 
plentiful vein of water was found which is now 5 
raiſed by means of a ſteam engine. Mr. Green, 
an intelligent and ingenious watch-maker, at 
the Hotwells, who went down when the water 
was firſt diſcovered, informed me that the ſtream 
iſſued from a fiſſure on the eaſt ſide of the rock, 
as aſcertained by the compaſs, and raiſed two 
| thermometers, with which he was provided, to 


66 degrees. e 
Wh | 14 | . Y : 


Several wells have been ſunk in different 
parts of Clifton-hill for the accommodation of 
private families. The water is found at various 
depths, from 160 to 60 feet, in proportion to 
the diſtance from the edge of the preeipice. 
Near the foot of the hill, along the eaſtern fide, 


water is found very near the ſurface, and in one 
part iſſues ſpontaneouſly in a copious ſtream 
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called Jacob's well, which-is partly 
pipes to Briſtol. The water of all theſe ſpr 


ſprings i in the neighbourhood of Hecla, Solfatara, | 


e d 


is exceedingly good, and pleaſant to the 


5 ohne neither warm nor PORN like the Hot- 
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That ſubterraneous fires impart heat to foun- 
tains in their vicinity, is evident from the hot 


and other volcanoes ; but it does not neceſſarily 
follow, that ſuch fires muſt be the cauſe of heat 
in every thermal water. Various chemical com- 


binations are attended with heat, and it is poſſi- 5 
ble at leaſt, that the formation or decompoſition 


of ſome of the ingredients of this water, might 


impart the degree of heat it poſſeſſes. The 
 vitriolic acid, for example, would produce heat 
in the formation of ſelenite with the lime-ſtone 
of the rock through which it paſſes, and detach 
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e | 
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—— the cardonit/ gay with which. | 


* 


but ſuppoſitions, however plauſible, 
amount to proof, and it would reaſonably b. 
objected, that the wells in the neighbourhood, 
| although they contain ſelenite, and moſt of the 
bother ingredients of the Hotwell water, in 
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Exp. 15 Infuſion of Lacmus is rendered 


ſcarce perceptibly of a deeper blue.# 
3 | 2»: Infuſion of Brazil wood is ſearce peroep- =» 
1 ub altered towards a purple hade. e 14 


— quantities of the reagent is put into two ſimilar glaſſes; ; one * ol 
of which is afterwards filled with diſtilled water, and the | 
| | | other with the mineral water; and in this way the ſmalleſt | ET 
| | N . quantity of acid or alkaline matter becomes apparent. In  _ — 4 


| | making this experiment, the greateſt care is neceſſary to 9. 3 
have the diſtilled water free from carbonic acid, as well as e | 
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. Paper ſtained with the above infuſions, or 

r 

4. Syrup of violets. is rendered of a darker 
blue or dirty 22255 


The ſmalleſt quantity of an | alkali, produces 5 
a vey different and wank green. 
The tenth part of a grain of calcareous ſpar | 
naeh powdered, and ſuſpended in an ounce of 
diſtilled water, produces exactly the'ſame ſhade, 
when mixed with the above-mentioned infu- 

| Lions or Fru of violets. WI. 


5. Letten written with lution of acctated 
lead were not rendered viſible by being dipt i in 
the water, or held over its ſteams when boil- 
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6. Lin N a unter r cauſes: an inſtant precipitation 
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7. pts the fixed and volatile alkali. | 
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11. Nitrated Silver cauſes an inſtant 


12. Pruſſian alkali 
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3 Although ſaccharated lime is not ſoluble in the 
eft acid not in pure water, a ſmall qui 
mineral acids dropt upon it, and triturated with it, rendew- | 
it eafily ſoluble in a moderate quantity of x 
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tion, inſoluble in muriatic, or any;agid., 
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Many more experiments were mode with 
other reagents; but theſe ſeem perfectly ſuf- 
ficient to indicate the nature and contents of 
| the — | | 115 + 26 FICI'* 


8 1, 2, 3, and 4, indicate the pre- 
| ſence of ſome alkali, or earthy ſubſtance, un- 


combined with the mineral acids ; but in very 
_ Ty 


1 = 


r 6, demonſtrates the abiones of hepatic 
gas. 


- Exp. 6, the preſence of carbonic acid gas. 


Exp. 5 the abſence of OY 
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* 9, the rene of calcareous earth. 


Exp, 10, "of ritriolic acid. 
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FOR ene 5 


5 The GASEOUS FLUIDS with which the 6 
Water is impregnated, 5 
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Vaxtous methods of collecting the gaſſes of | 
mineral waters have been deviſed,” none of = - 
which, it muſt be confeliad, is Wy" accu- 
rate. 10 


"A trothh for this purpoſe. is deſcribed i in 
in s analyſis of Seydſchutz water, and . 
fince improved and recommended by other 
Vriters; in which the air is received into an in- 
verted j jar full of warm water, placed over an 

"aperture in the lid of the veſſel- in which the 
water of the experiment is boiled; taking ad- 
vantage of the property of water not readily 
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But Fs we. 5 — appears at firſt fight 
very plauſible, I have ſound it after repeated 
trials, with infiruments of various forms, always 
: very unmanageable and uncertain, for reaſons 
: which muſt indeed preſent themſelves upon a 1 


more attentive conſideration of the ſubject with- 


out making the experiment, and which I need 8 
vot conſume time in pointing gut. The inde- 5 ; 


 fatigable Swediſh chemiſt, ſenſible of theſe.im- 


accurate _ retort with the neck bent at the 
extremity, ſo as to be intr 


derable quantity and. oecupying/:part of the 


n, lar, and * courſe re-abſoring 8. . 


perſections, was ſoon ioduced to abandon, 1 this 
ad for another equally ſimple, and more 


oduced into an inverted 
receiver filled with mercury : But beſide tho 5 
large quantity of atmoſpherie air which wut | 
neceſſarily be left i in the neck and upper part 
1 4 the retort, it will be ſound Impoſlible, to | 
prevent the water from diſtilling over in conſi- 
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or perhaps the whole of the enn from 
the retort, if the ebullition i is continued a ſuf- , 


ficient length of time for the expulſion of de. 
carbonic acid which adheres i in W for, ve 


ee 
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With, a view v of abviating. this deſoe, I em- | 
ployed oil inſtead of mercury, which, . owing to 
its Jeſs ſpecific gravity, would float upon the 

ſac of the water as ſoon, as the e was 
condenſed into water: but I ſoon, ereeived 

oil poſſeſſes a conſiderable diſpoſition for. the, 
abſorption of gaſses, and the ex iment we. 
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las Eee wi, * chats, e gull thats 
inconveniences, I cauſed an alembic to be made, 
into, which the end of a barometer. tube was in- 

red, heing very accurately ground · The other 
end of the | tube. was bent nearly in the form of. . 
the leiter &, for the purpoſe of being introduced. |, 
under a mercurial receiyer. The air; contained 
in the tube ol 3 36 e in n length, does not ne. E 
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A 


filled with ater, e 1406 pt only about à ZE 
pitt of its Content „ to the expanſion of | 


. | 


e- 


74 


water when bestel to the boiling point) 


quantity of atmoſpheric air included in the 5 5 
| whole apparatus may be very inconſiderable. e 


Ihe water deing poured in, the tube in 
_ . 2 well ſecured by a 0 proper luting, | Eh 
placed upright In 8 fand bath,” == 


yy the Wer end of the tube introduced 0 
the inverted receiver. If the beat is applies —@ | 
geiitly "and ſparingiy, 15 that” the dalldes os 
ade AMIE 20A le” y little f e 
paſſes over, being moſtly o | 
tube, —_ which it deſcends again into the 
Siemon 46) v2 Heide 01 1»h1s = | 
diameter, filled with cold Water, . 
| and of which the fleam is "fill mo | 
. condenfed "yet when the ebullition ; 
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meaſures —_ nenen 
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nued for Wine hours, a ſmall quantity of water. 
always finds its way into the receiver, ee 


not ſuffiejent to n the r ns in any! 


| ; ative C 
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„The Ae with which I ao thise ern 


ment was filled with the water at the pu „ 


room and carefully corked, and conveyed home 
inverted; in order ee none * the ' gas m_- 


4 ure, 

þ eee ft off bn 
ate a 5 7 2 2 * * 4 5 < 54s Sy 4 

ke I: . 2 N f 3 * A 4 7 3 93 4 4: 44; 1 8 0 H 


7% It e | exadlly 10300 600 of Hotwell 


water at the temperat ure of 60˙' which is equal 
to 41.038 pa gh or ps: and EW: 


x, { * * 
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Having poured out a cenaliftineature . of the 
water; which I knew ſrom previous e: per mer 5 
to be equal to 510 grains, the tube was inſtantly 


inſerted; and the apparatus placed on the ſur- 
nac as above deſcribed. It is to be obſerved, 


that the quantity of atmoſpheric air. included 
in the apparatus was thus made to be very 
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exaQly three cubic inches, the tube containing . 


2 


ns of vater, which re to Ws 510 


cubic inches very nearly. - 


Aſter a ſlow ebullition of three. quarters of 
an bour, the apparatus was removed from the 
fire, as ſome drops of water b 
ceivable above the mercury, and ie” was 


that 7.75 .cubic inches of mercury was dif- 


aced, after the receiver had been cooled to 
the. barn agar of the room, which | was 
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But it is neceſſary to rem 
air in the mercurial receiver, is not the 


„ 


exact meaſure of the air expelled from the 


Ve 
2 
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ratus ; as it muſt neceſſarily be in''a leſs 
the air of the atmoſphere, 
_ owing to the column of mercury ſtilremaining 
im the receiver.” For the 7 of the air 
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that the valume ä 
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„ * 
of the atwoſphore will * to the ſity of the 
air in the receiver, as the height of the mer- 


cury in the barometer at the time, is to that 
height minus the height of the column of 


mercury remaining in the receiver after eo! 


operation is finiſhed. 
OPT Oe the denſity of the atmoſ- 
phere D and the denſity of the air in the 


receiver d, the height of the mercury in the 


barometer (which was at the time 29 inches) H, 


and the height of the mercury in the receiver 


( which was exadly 2 inches) h: Then 
D: d:: H: H- bb Or D: d:: 29: 27. Or, i in 
other words, the volumes of air are in the 
inverſe ratio of their ſuperincumbent weight; ; 
and the real volume of the 7.75 cubic inches 


in the receiver, when reduced to the atmoſpheric . 


denſity, is 7.75 X 27 = 7.215 cubic inches. 


But as there was at the commencement” of the | 


operation 3 cubic inches of atmoſpheric air 
included in the apparatus, when this is ſub- 
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* 


traded from the | air in the receiver, there re- 8 


mains only 4. 215 cubic inches for the volume 
of gas expelled from "_ water 5 wen 

| After bande carefully 1 the height of 
the mercury in the receiver, ſome lime water 
was introduced i in its place and agitated with 


the gas, the volume of which, after ſome hours 
ſlanding, was found to be reduced to 3. 5 c- 
bic inches, which ſubtracted from 7. 2 15 leaves 
3.715 cubic inches for the volume abſorbed 
by the lime water, or carbonic acid gas. The 


remaining 3. 5 cubic inches I could not dit. 


 tinguiſh from atmoſpheric air by any means in 
my power. Of this 3 cubic inches was ori- 
ginally included i in the apparatus; the remain- 
ing 5 muſt therefore have been extricated from 


the water.“ 
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* 'To Ra this part of the experiment perſeQly correct, : 


a reduction of the volume of the 3.5 cubic inches ought 
to be made, on account of the column of water in the 
receiver, as was formerly done on account of the mercury ; 


but the influence of 3 or 4 inches of water, is too InoonGdews | ; 


able to render a calculation neceſſary, e 
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well water or 231 cubic inches, is impregnated 


with 22.003 cubic inches of -carbonio acid gas, 
and 2.96 of reſpirable air, making together : 


24.96, or 25 cubic inches 1 nearly. + 


* 


foregoing; calculating from the weight of the 
chalk which it precipitates from lime water. 


4 „ 
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By this means the quantity of carbonic acid 


in any water can be eſſimated, with very little 


trouble or expence, proyided the experiments 


made to aſcertain the relative quantities oſ earth 
and acid in chalk, are accurate; and provided 


the ſame proportions obtain | in natural and arti- 
1 ein _—.. | 
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Unſortunately ſome difference takes 4 es 


between the eſtimates of * and deus 


e to this proceſs, a gallon of Hot- 


The ingenious Dr. Giessen at Turin, in 
analyſing the waters of St. Vincenzo, endea- 
voured to aſcertain the quantity of carbonic 
gas upon principles entirely different from the 


* 
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a choice is to be made, I am inclined to rely. 
upon the known bs of the Swediſh 
chemiſt. 8 e 


| (9) „ 
ae ſubject; a hundred) guide. «fight; 


containing 34 grains of acid, according; to the 


former, and 40 according to the latter, which 
leaves the matter in ſome uncertainty. But ii 


& I . 
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From a gallon. of lotwel. 
with lime water® I obtained 43.63 grains f 


„ 4 5 . Br. 


precipitate: but as a part of this might proceed f 


from the decompoſition of the muriated mag- 
neſia, with which we ſhall afterwards find the. 


water to be impregnated, I ſaturated. likewiſe - 


a gallon which had been boiled for two bours 
in an open veſſel and filtred, and. from this I 


obtained 4. 8 grains of precipitate, . moſt of 


which diffolved d in n acid. When 
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This is moſt conveniently done 7 Nen . 


quantity of lime water into a large bottle, the content of 
which is previouſly aſcertained. with accuracy, and after- 75 
, wards 05 it 4.4 Werd "ay © Mineral v water as 11 runs N 


water ſaturated: 
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0 this is ſubtracted from the 43 63 grains of the 


former experiment, it leaves 38:83 grains for 


| the chalk precipitated by the carbonic acid of 


the water; which, according to Bergman's 
calculation, muſt have been 13. 19 n W 


weight. 


| Taking then, with Lavoiſier, .44 grain for 5 
the weight of a cubic inch of carbonic gas, the 


volume of that gas contained in a gallon of the 
water would amonnt to 29.97 cubic inches, 


This is conſiderably more than the quantity 


| actually obtained in a gaſeous form by the 


ſormer experiment; but this difference is not 
difficult to account for, when we conſider that 


the ebullition could not be continued a ſuffi- 


cient length of time for the expulſion of all the 
carbonic gas, which adheres after many hours 


| boiling. This experiment therefore I conſider 


more deciſive with regard to the carbonic acid ; 


but as the atmoſpheric and other gaſſes adhere | 
but Tghtly, * can be accurately obtained 
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by the former experiment ; and both together 
cannot fail to come very near the truth. We 
may therefore eſtimate the gaſſes with which 

0 a gallon of Hotwell-water of 231 cubic inches 
7 is impregnated, as follows: 
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Carbonic acid gas 30 cub. inches. 
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oy - EXPERIMENTS 
in 32 TT» 15 . 


10 ASCERTAIN, |! | 


The Quantity of SALINE and FARTHY 
MATTER. in the Hotwell-Water. 


; E 3 | 
Exp. 1. A Wine gallon of 231 cubic inches, 
or 58528 grains,“ was ſlowly evaporated to 
dryneſs, in a cylindrical glaſs veſſel, about a 


inches in diameter, and 8 deep, incloſed in a © 


| tin 2220 and heated by ove. water. 


8 


— 


„ — 


I experienced ſome difficulty in obtaining the exact 
meaſure of a gallon, the ordinary pint meaſures not being 
ſufficiently accurate for chemical purpoſes. - I was allowed 


acceſs to the ſtandard meaſures preſerved in the Guildhall 


df Briſtol; but I found it impoſſible to fill any wide-mouthed 
veſſel equally at different times. I therefore reſolved to 
weigh the ſubje& of the preſent experiment ; taking, with 
Mr. Everard, 58483.4 grains as the weight of a gallon 
of diſtilled water, at the temperature of 55 degrees: and I 
found that an equal volume of Hotwell-water at the-ſame 
temperature, weighed exactly 58528,7 grains, being 45.3 

grains in 8 than diſtilled water. 
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CES LF 
No pereeptible odor aroſe e the vater 


\ 


during the proceſs. VVV 


A which ring like « thread was formed round 
the bigheſt part of the veſſel to which the water 
bad reached, and a thin grey feurf covered the 


ſides, to which it adhered very tenaciouſſy 


when newly taken from the fire. The bottom 
of the veſſel was covered with imperfect- and 
confuſed cryflallizations reſembling. flakes of © 
ſnow, which adhered but ſlightly. The whole 


collected together formed a greyiſh powder, 
weighing 47.3 grains, which became moiſt by | 
expoſure to the air for ſome days, and increaſed 
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v1 


4 This. WY” VION was. a PRE Gol" 


hours in three drachms of alkohol, which Was 


afterwards carried off by means of a cotton 
* uſed as a ene The e | 


— a 


3 9 


* I at firſt made uſe of bits of ede, paper for theſe p woe 
poſes,” but I found the thread ſyphons greatly preferable; the 3 


minute earthy particles frequently paſſing through the pores” 
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was repeated a ſecond time with a ſmaller quan- . 


tity of alkohol, and the reſiduum, when dried, 


was found reduced to 38+ grains, the alkohol 


having diſſolved 94 grains. 


3. The 383 grains inſoluble in ſpirit of wine 


was digeſted ſome hours.in half an ounce' 'of 


cold diſtilled water, which was drawn off as in 


laſt exp. by the thread ſyphon. Small quanti- 


ties of water were afterwards uſed to waſh the 


reſiduum, which when dried, was found redu- 


ced to 244 grains. 


| 4. The 244 grains of laſt exp. was boiled 


for half an hour in a quart. of diſtilled water, 
and only 134 grains remained undiſſolved.— 


This was a grey or aſh coloured powder, per- 
ſeciy inſipid, and which attracted no humidity 


7 nor POE woo the . Pts, 


of the paper in ſpite of the greateſt care. Beſides a por- 
tion of the earthy matter always adheres to the paper not- 


withſtanding every precaution, but none to the amt» if 


. managed. 
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We have thus out of 474 grains of was 
94 grains ſoluble in alkohol, 14 ſoluble in 4 


ſmall quantity of cold water, 104 ſoluble in 


inflnble in either oft theſe menſtrua. 0 


In the ſpirituous Glution we are to expe 
calcareous or magneſian muriates, or perhaps | 
nitrates, according to-Bergman ;* in'the ſoluti- 
on by cold water, a mixture of various neutral 
ſalts; particularly vitriolated ſoda, or Glau- 


ber's ſalt, muriated ſoda, or common ſalt, and 


vitriolated magneſia or Epſom ſalt; in the 
ſolution made by boiling water, we are to look 
for vitriolated lime, or ſelenite, alone; and in 
the inſoluble reſidue, for carbonated lime and 
magneſia, and perhaps quartz; it being evident 
from the preliminary experiments, from the ap- 


pearanceof thereſiduum or of the water itſelf, and. 


from an aa of the guttersi in which it runs; 


———— 


#* Nitrous ſalts very rarely occur in waters: and 1 believe ; 
never but in ſtagnant, waters, or wells in the vicinity of 
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that cine iron clay nor * exift | in the 


/ 
water. 5 | 


5. Upon one half the reſidue inſoluble in 
boiling water, diſtilled vinegar was gradually 
poured, which diſſolved it entirely, with effer- 
veſcence, and extrication of carbonic gas. The 5 
+. ſolution when diluted with vater, was quite 

tranſparent, - | | 


Hence it is evident that neither ſilicious earth, 
nor clay in an uncombined ſtate, is held ſuſ- 
pended in the water; the firſt being perſectiy 8 
inſoluble in acetous acid, and the latter very : 
nearly ſo. But this proof of the abſence of 
clay is not neceſſary ; for water in which clay 
in an uncombined ſtate, is ſuſpended, is always 
more or leſs of an opal colour; whereas this is 
hav "_ 

0, . the acetoũs ſolution gave a copi- 
dus precipitate to acid of ſugar. <5 


? 


N 


neſs, was, converted i010 a filamentous, moſs- 
like ſubſtance, which did not in any 8 
re in a moiſt dene „ 


Hence it Appen that the reſidue under ex- 
2 mination is carbonated lime only, without any e 
mixture of magneſia: For acetated lime remains 
permanently dry; but acetated een is 
70 een 
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' To render this nel uſion more deciſive, 
Mg remaining half of the 133 grains of exp. 4 
was cautiouſly ſaturated with diſute vitriolie 
acid, ſome drops of a blue infuſion being added 
to mark exactly the point of ſaturation. Mao 
afterwards pouring in ſome diſtilled water, a 
= white powder remained at the bottom of the Hs 
glaſs, and the water, when decanted off, was © - 
perfectly infipid, poſſeſſing none of f the bitter- = | 
neſs of N falta. + [io 06 | 
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vide Bergman's analyſis of water. 
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Jo this water a quantity of lime water © 


was — Ag which occaſioned no precipitation of 
magneſia but remained quite tranſparent. 


This experiment I have many times repeated 
with the ſame reſult ; but on one oe I was 
a good deal ſurpriſed to obſerye ſome very thin 
and minute flakes of magneſia precipitated by 


lime water, which made me doubt the accuracy 
of my former obſervations. This 1 afterwards 
diſcovered to be owing to the china baſon in 


which the water was evaporated having been 
ſuffered, by accident, to remain too long on 


the ſand bath, whereby part of the muriated 


magueſia was decompoſed. By repeating the 


proceſs, I was ſatisfied of the fact, and in order 
ſtill more clearly to aſcertain the preſence or 
abſence of carbonated magneſia in the water, 


1 e be experiment in the en br. 


9. 2h Pry of Hotwell water was evaporated | 
to about one fourth. By filtration 2 grains of 
a white powder was obtained, which was aſter- 


4 


LY 


wards ſaturated with vitriolie acid. T — 1 
falt was waſhed with diſtilled water, which ws f 
carefully decanted off and poured into a phial oy; 1 
along with a ſufficient quantity | of lime water, f 
and no cloudineſs nor precipitation WROTE C 
was e aſter many e _ ns "i 1 : 
From wels 3 . bh: f 
conclude, that the refidue infoluble in bol!  M 
ing water is carbonated lime only, and that 3 
no carbonated magneſia exiſts in the Hotwell 
5 | 


| 20. The lkotol of exp. 2, which dies 
gz grains, was evaporated by a gentle bent, and 8 
a ſubſtance was obtained in àppesrance like 

manna, very hot and pungent to the taſte, and | 

is e ne . 1 Dp 
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This was divided into three equal parts -- | 


k 


| 11: Ose of theſe diflolyed ih diſtilled watir 
did not alter the infuſion of brazil wood ; gave 
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no precipitate to acid of fog: nor 0 morie- 
ted ee 


* 4 * 95 F „ IX: 6 3 0 ' " S# = 4 
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Hence it is proved o contain no eee 


oath; nor any ſort of vitriolic ſalt; which laſt, ; 
indeed, are not es in ſpirit of Wine. ny 


12. | „Another portion was perleclly difloved 
in a ſmall quantity of dilute vitriolic acid, with 
extrication of the well known white and acrid 
Wen of marine acid. 


* 


4% 


of mild vegetable alkali depoſited a ſmall flaky 105 
precipitate which weighed nearly half a grain, 
and: was. readily re- diſſolved in vitriolic acid, 
and acquired the bitter taſte of Epſom ſalt. 


From theſe experiments I was led at firſt to 
conclude, according to Bergman, that the g 


grains diſſolved by the alkohol in exp. 2, was 
muriated magneſia alone; but the remaining 


portion, which was left in a glaſs and had del. 


| neglected | for ſeyeral days. Upon again — 
| attending to it l obſerved ſeveral cubical eryſtals, | . 3 
hich I ſeparated from the ſurrounding. liquor. 5 5 "Re 


with the point of a kniſe, and found. t 
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examination by the taſte,. the microſeope,. and. „„ 
t teſts, to be very pure cryſtals of com- of 
| * 2046597 360 15x ot hog aw To 
8 By repeating the experiment upon t the "oh 
 alkobol from: the reſiduum of A tn, = 
of water, I. collected 25 gigs ol o 9 Ir : > OR 
als, and thus it appears. that the muriate 95 n 
of magneſia contained in a | 5 
| Vater is ny 7:4; 87 . 
ä . „ That alkohol is capable of difſdhving a p 1 1 
common ſalt is nat, I believe, generally ſuppoſed, | 5 3 
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+ the beſt alkohol I could make or procure;..andthave;always 0 „„ 4 
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18. . The 74 — Hb alter a 
the cubes of common ſalt had been r | 
was diluted with water, and ſors nitrited 
filver dropt in at different times, as long as 
any-precipitate continued to fall. The preci- 


pitate was waſhed with a ſmall quantity of 


nitric acid, and afterwirds with diſtilled water 
ſeveral times, and the Luna cornea' when a 


was . to * 35 grains. 8 whats | 
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1 The water of Exp. 3 ust; evaporated 
to dryneſtß afforded very exactly 14 grains of 
irregular cryſlals, which attracted a ſmall quan- 
tity of moiſture from the atmoſphere of a damp 
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17. A bit of one of thoſe put upon u red hot 
but after becoming liquid was converted into a 
- whitiſh maſs, after the manner of Glauber's ſalt, 
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elt neither cer weeeö with, Hör TY ſoluble in 


acids, and is undoubtedly nothing but ſelenite. 
But why it ſhould have been 'more readily ſolu- 


ble in Exp. 3 by an equal quantity, of water, | 


. now, 1 cannot eaſily hen ee e 


; 19 -xnto the ales wlutien of laſt” Exp. 
ſome eryſtals of ſaccharine acid were put, 


which occaſioned a ſmall precipitation of ſac- 
charated lime that weighed one-eighth of a 


grain nearly.“ This quantity has not varied 


perceptibly in the different trials I have made, 
and it cat only ariſe from a portion of ſelenite 


_ diffolved along with the ſalt. But as the pro- 

portion of calcareous earth in ſelenite and in 

ſncchatMed lime is nearly the ſame; we may 

conclude from this and the foregoing Exp:'that 

about one grain of ſelenite is contained in the | 
14 grains of falt under examination. 15 
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I have ec convinced Ty by Agia on 
Epſom ſalt and muriated magneſia, that ſaccharine acid does 


not precipitate the magneſia from them, as has been N 
by ſome. T g - 
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l The filtred ſolution of ee 
ſalts, from which the ſelenite had thus b. 
ſeparated, was mixed with a ſplution of alkali 
of potaſh; and heated to the boiling. point; but 

no precipitation was -perceivable aſter ſeveral 
hours ftanding ; a proof of the abſence of Ep- 


| ſeom ſalt or magneſia in any form, as well as 


ol earth of allum. But as it was rendered pro- 
bable by the foregoing experiments that ſome 
vitriolio ſalt exiſted in the compound under 
examination, SOT 4 5 84 1 85 i 41 . 
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the ſelenite had been ſeparated by 
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77 * The wuriatic acid was a added 1 8 to 25 4 
the barytesfrom being precipitated by any uncombined alka- | -  - 14 


_ line ſalt that might poſſibly exiſt in the ſolution: Bat this = . ol 
precaution was probably unneceſſary, as the 'ſalts neither  _ 1 
alters the colour of Turmeric paper, nor infuſion of Bra- F 
zil wood; a ſufficient proof that no alkaline matter in - W 412 
preſent ; nor is. any alkali obtained by waſhing with e {-: „ 
„ led vinegar. : | 
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washed repeatedly , with. diſtilled water, and 
dried, 4.75 grains: which is at the rata of 19. 
ſiom the 13 grains of ſalt under —— 
when ſeparated ſrom the grain of ſelenite 

xt have been . to contain. | 0 at ,, 


Prem . eee al — 
theſe ſalts, from the rareneſt of vitriolated ter- 
tar in mineral waters, from the evidence of: - 

# Exp. 20, which proves the abſence of Epſom 
ſalt, it beoomes almoſt perfoctly certain that the 
3 vitriolic., acid detected in this experiment, + 1 
\ farniſhed» from: vitriolated ſoda, or Glauber's : 
ſalt. In order, therefore, to aſcortain the quan- 
tity or relative proportion of the Glauber' s ſalt, 1 
made the following Exp. ſuggeſted by Dr. 
1 Black in his incomparabſe analyſis of the Iceland . 
2 hind bags _—_ I have iy borrowed, „ 
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Hotwell water contains 11.24 grains of 
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ved in diftlled: water, to w 
nitrie acid, 


grains of luna cornea o pre 7 85 4 
is at the rate of 4. 4 from the 18 1 N 4 
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| * It may be ſuſpected that the vitriolic acid of the | e 
 Glanber's ſalt contained in this portion might precipitats. | 2 
| part of the ſilver ; but 1 have repeatedly afcertained the 1 
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diem an attentive confideration; of the pre- 
1 cating enten it 8 m 


1 but 1 muri rated fods:. | or common 


ſalt. To aſcertain the quantity of this falt in 5 
- the; water, I therefore made the eee 
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1 . 24. Ten grains of common ſalt that had 
been purified by repeated oryſtallization, and 

perfectly dry, yielded 24 grains of luna cornea 
by ſaturation with nitrated silver. 
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bp The common ſalt therefore in a gallon o 
this water, (including the 2.25 grains of Exp. . 


14), is 4.05 grains: and the 14 grains diſſolved 
by the cold water in Exp. 3, conſiſts of 
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portion of Glauber's ſalt to the water. The ſame obſervatioon 


is made le by Dr. Black —— Analyſis of the Iceland Waters. 
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25. This being evapotated to 
thin cruſt adhered to the ſides 
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of. the veſſal, | 


and ſhining ſtellated oryſtallizations covered the 
bottom, as in Ex p. ** which, when collected 


together, was ſound to weigh 10 
remaining 4 grain having der 


7 operation. 
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ted no humidity. from. the atmoſphere, and. 


gave no tinge to infuſion of Brazil wood. mo 
, From theſe characters and the foregoing « expe- 
riments this ſhould. be ſelenife ; but | in order 
to ſee whether any carbonated lime or magneſia 
was taken up by the boiling water, : 3 

26. Upon the 103 grains ſome drops of 
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muriatic acid were let fall, bat no efferveſoenoe 
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nor Gilallon 67 gas took place. r diſtil- 
led watt was ten added, which was afterwards | 
carried off by a cotton thread, and the powder f 
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was found reduced to nine grains. 
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1. This liquor was Avilled into two hw 
ara Mi Was wixed with lime water ; dat no 
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e 4d i Rwy ne 
dryneſs, and yielded 3 of a grain of a White 
powder, that ſhewed no diſpoſition to deliqueſce, 
which it muſt have done if it had been muriated 
lime : neither did it diſſolve in 4 ſmall quantity 

of muriatic acid, although it was thereby ren- 

dered miſcible with water; and any acid, even 

the  vitriolic acid produces the ſame effect. 
This 1 found to be a property of felenite as well 
a8 of Taccharated lime; 3 but 1 was at firſt a | 
good deal puzzled with the phœnomenon. 


; According to the foregoing experiments, a 
wine gallon of 231 cubic. inches -of Hotwell 
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Vater, is impregnated W eben e Ae 
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29. A gallon of Hotwell water was fiturated ; 
with nitrated ſilver, (fome nitric acid having 
been previouſly mixed with the water in order 
to prevent the precipitation of the ſilver by the 
calcareous earth), and 16 grains of luna cornea 
was collected. 1 
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|; was ſaturated with muriated- barytes, aug Hb. 
185 of terra ers was collected. r 
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grains of common: ſalt of the ſame Exp. and 


added together make 16.3 grains of luna cor- 


nea,. which tlie Ne hens he 270 At; ; 4 


30. 4 320 of Hotwell water, into which 


ſome muriatic acid had been previouſly poured, 
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| Weſarmerly obtained 1 9 grains af terra pon- 
deroſa from the Glauber's ſalt of Exp..3;- but 


18.8 grains is ſtill wanting, which was no 
doubt furniſhed in laſt Exp. by the ſelenite 
difſolyed in the water, which we have found, to 
be 114 grains, In order, therefore, to deter- 
mine the relative quantity 0 of Wag acid fur- 
iſhed by, the feaſts ö 
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31. Tdifilved igri of agtley. Seat 


6.35 grains of luna cornea from the muriated 
magneſia of Exp. 14; 5.4 grains from the 24 


4.4 from the common ſalt'of Exp. 24: Which 
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finely triturated; by bollag it or boene minuten 
in 600 times its weight of diſtilled water. 1 5 
aſterwards ſaturated the liquor with muriated 
barytes; and 16.5 grains of terra ponderoſa 
was ene Corſſequently, 19:38 . : 
nderoſa is obtainable from the 114 grains 
of ſlenite contained in a gallon of the water; 
which added to the 19 grains already ſtated to 
have been got from the Glauber's ſalts, makes 
38. 38 grains of terra ponderoſa from the reſidu - - 
um, which is about ee, more than was 


5 enn from tae water. 15164 bom 
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7 Abe final exceſs of this, as well as of tbe 
luna cornea, is eaſily accounted for by the moro 
concentrated ſtate of the muriatic and vitriolio 
ſalts, MY the pp rea _ act 
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82. Aptos bit the ſaline ingredients : 7 1 
had ſuffered ſome decompoſition by the het 7M 1 
employed for the evaporation of the water,! 5 N 3 1 
evaporated a gallon by the heat of the ſun, and | — 
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Alen ef he ur alone, by pling de china. 
dsh which contained it oloſe to the window of 


a room facing the ſouth. The evaporation was 


ompleted in the courſe of four or five weeks, 


and: as the room was kept ſhut during the time, 


very little duſt could have got in. The reſiduum 
did not adhere ſa tenaciouſly to the ſides of the 


veſſel, as when the evaporation. is perſormed by. 


artificial heat ; but when dried to the ſame de- 
groe, it was found to weigh 48 grains, which i is 
not materially different; and I obtained the very 

ſame reſult, by ſubjedingi it to nn above | 
recited. | 8 \, | 
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33. 8 to prove the accuracy 


oſ the analyſis by ſyntheſis. But here I could 


not ſacceed completely, being obliged, to em- 


ploy a much larger quantity of carbonic aeid for 


the ſuſpenſion of the carbonated lime, than 7 1s 


found in the natural water. 
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This artificial water taſted acidulous until: 


the carbonic acid was diſſipated, and ſame of 
the chalk precipitated. - Of a water fo hghtly 


nated the nber * antity TL 3 
_ carbonic gas, ſufficient for the Galton ofthe | = ro 
chalk, and then added the other ing edients/ 5 
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impregnated with dapid matter, we: cannot = 3. 
judge by the tafte ; but I was pleaſed to fin - -\ 
| theamalyfis of this compounddeviate hut flightly „ 
_ that of the natural water, and J extracted — | 1 3 

very nearly the fame quantities of the: different i 
een I bad mixed nn e 1 1 3 F 


24. dees 
| on of the ingredients is occafioned by heat, 1 
I wis fill at a lofs to aceount for the ſuſpeu ius 
of 134 grains of carbonated lime, in water in- 1 
pregnated with no more than 30 cubie inches 

of «carbonic gas, which would hardly ſuffice | 
for the ſuſpenſion of half that quantity; and! 
could not * — that ſome decompo- 1 
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be — duantity of car | 
lime which is ſound in many mineral Waters, 
is "generally. ſaid by chemical writers; to be . 
ſuſpende mechanically; or, in other words 

les are ſuppoſed to be ſo extremely - 
ninute, and their ſurfaces ſo greatly extended, | 
that a reſiſtance of the water prevents their 

bent. "This explanation is not altogether 
| Ktafutory in theory, nor can it be reduced 
to practice by human art. Nature however 
may poſſeſs means of accompliſhing this which 
we are unacquainted with, and there are ſome 
e in favor of the ſuppoſition :* - But to 


me it x more probable, that part at leaſt, 
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pr. Brack in 115 analyſis of the Iceland. Waters 1 
; obſerves, that when filicious earth is ſuſpended in water - 
by previous combination with an alkaline falt, the alkali 
may be detached, without precipitating the filicious earth. 
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1 =_ other means; or rather, that it exiſted 
in the * in another form and combination-f 
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It was 3 cbäwel, that the- water * 
the Hotwell was ſuppoſed to be tainted i in ſome 
degree, by the. river. water, at ſpring. tide. 
Finding that the temperature did not ſenſibly 

vary at thoſe times, I was at firſt inclined: to 
ſuſpect the accuracy of the .obſervation ; but 1 
was afterwards fully convinced, by the i increaſe 
weight of the reſiduum obtained by eraporating 
the vater; as will appear by the 
exhibiting the quantity. obtained deut the 
wie at ho flates of the. tide. 
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Since theſe ſheets were ſent to the preſs, I have begun 
a ſeries of Experiments on this ſubject, which, ſo far as 
they go, appear to countenance the theory of a decompo- 
ſition; but they are neither ſafficiently' numerous nor 
deciſive, at preſent, to merit a n. 
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The difference, ch es dds ee % 
3.45 grains, appears to be more or leſs con- 
ſiderable, according to the height of the tides, 
being greateſt about the equinox, when the 
ſpring tides are higheſt, and when of courſe ' 
the greateſt immiffion of the river water may 
be ſuppoſed to take place. On this' account, 
one would naturally expect the additional 
weight of the reſiduum to be made up chiefly | 

of ſea ſalt, derived from the brackiſh" water of 
the river ; but this oonjecture did not appear to 
be verified by the analyſis, the moſt perceptible 
increaſe being i in the vitriolated ſoda and car- 


7 


bonated lime. © Perfect accuracy in fuch caſes, 


is not eaſily attained ; but this at leaſt is certain, - 


that when the water is wanted in its utmoſt 


purity, whether for the purpoſe of analyſis or 
medioine, it muſt not be taken during the flow 


of the tide, py about the . 1 1 
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Before I quit'the ſubjedof. analy. ie 
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Warm Spring lately diſcovered at Clifton. As 


this water is found. i in the immediate vicinity of 
| the Hotwell-Spring, and does -pot.;moaterigily | 
differ in external characters, the preſump 
in favor of its being derived from: eee 
ſource, is certainly ſtrong ; and it was not 
without ſome ſurprize, I found any ſenfible 
difference by analyſis. J have examined it 
repeatedly by the proceſſes above deſcribed, 
and likewiſe by a more particular ; mparative . 
analyſis with the Hotwell· Water; and although 
I have not diſcovered a any "ingredient in'the'6ne, 
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which does not likewiſe exiſt in the o other, the 


difference in the proportions of — of them 
is fuffleiently n 10 ory 04 ¹ν 
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The meme, of this u et 
70 degrees. Its ſpecific gravity is-1 0008. The 
ſame appearances were produced by mixing 
theſe waters with the different reagents ; : 
except that a ſlightly deeper tinge, was com- 
municated to infuſion of Brazil-wood and 1 1 
of Ten by the water of Sion-ſpring.* 


* Vide Preliminary Experiments, 
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Freed a gallon of the waters, ſe atu rated 
0 uf lime-water, 1 obtained a precipi-| 


bete which. head pp kan 


bebe, faturated with lime · water . 4 
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. The principal "difference i in the contents of 


| i 10 101 1810 DD 
the two waters, conſiſts i in the greater quantity 


ine 


of vitriolated lime, and ſmaller quantity of 


carbonic gas, in the water of Sion-Spring. 
The proportion of the other ingredients is 
likewiſe ſomewhat ſmaller, but in theſe the 
difference is let conſiderable. 5 
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Tbe cvaller volume of 5 12 A way not 


improbably be owing to the accumulation 5 4 


the water in the bottom of the well; whereby 
a large ſi ſurface being expoſed to the atmo] phere, 


part of the ee 825 malt. lh, 4 
eſcape. * 7, . 
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* N we more e difficult iy account for 


the different proportion of ſelenite, which in 


the water of Sion- Spring is ſo eonfiderably 
greater, Is it owing to the action of the 
atmoſphere, or of ſulphuric vapors on the 


calcareous fides of the ſhaft, whereby particles 


of the newly perforated lime ſtone are corroded, 


and. waſhed down by the oozing of water 
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denſation of moiſture on its ſurface 47 May it 
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be expected to become leis _ impregnated | with 


15 in ura 


| this adventitious matter, when time has cruf 


over the ſhaft i in the manner of natural | caves 


| and ancient vaults and wells, whereby A defence | 


would be formed "againſt the : action of the 
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at moſphere, and perhaps, the 00zin we ;ofexirancous 
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The reader will recoll er 

wund by Mr. Green to be 66. ly: i 
- tated it at 70, which I have are, to be its a 

temperature, ſince part of theſe ſheets were printed off. 

This ſeeming contradiction is eaſily explained. At the 

time of Mr. Green's obſervation, the ſpring wasgremarkably 


ſcanty, and only trickled down the ſides of the aft; but 
mely copiots,” ſhildvnly 
filling the well to the depth af many feet, SHEER | 


"ſoon "dfterwdrts it "became Etre 


it probable that another yein of water, «ff 1 998 
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Tuansz, in a general point of view, will be 
ſufficiently obvious to the Medical practitioner, 
ſrom the ſoregoing analyſis: but as this pub- 
lieat ion is more likely to fall into the hands of 


another deſcription. of readers, ſome illuſtration 
muſt be acceptable to tùbemn. 
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The ſenfible effects of this water when taken 
into the ſtomach, are commonly ſaid to be a 
pteaſant ſenſe of warmth. in that organ, with 


increaſe of ſtrength and vivacity ſome- 


times however, it is reported to cauſe a diſ- 


agreeable ſenſation of weight in the ſtomach, 
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accompanied at firſt with fight tranfitory ver- «tl 
tigo ; but in general, it is accounted an exception — | 
to other warm waters, in being neither ungrute - | 


ful to the ſtomach nor taſte. It is hardly 8 1 — 
neceſſary to obſerve, that its effects, ſor EY 
obvious reaſons, are moft conſiderable on the 


s i 


fereriſh and dobilitated,” F 
X * 


* 


The ſecretion of the kidnies is enereaſed by 
its uſe, in a much greater degree than could 
Specked to ariſe fromthe” water as | 
vedbbis lo at the Wav tie promoted or 
particularly where the inſonſible p. 
has been obſtructed by febrile conſtr 

Hence, its powers in abating heRtic heats and 
fluſhings, drynets of the ſkin -and thirſt; are 
preventing or moderating, in — 
the copious colliquative Heats ns 
ſucceed a previous exacerbation of fever, Ie 
accounted ſor. „ e e _ 
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Inereaſe oſ appetite i is one of that moſt 8 
effects of this water ; which alone, would render 
it inyaluable, in numberlefs caſes of great debility 
attended, with local inflammation, where the 

ordinary tonics fail, or do harm. 


Its effects upon the prime vie, may be eaſily 
| conjectured from the analyſis. The quantity 
of ſaline matter is too inconſiderable to coun- 
teract the aſtringent powers of the calcareous 
earth ſuſpended in it, and coſtiveneſs is not 
unfrequently occaſioned by its uſe; which, 
although eaſily obviated, it might in ſave caſes 
1 be W to en 


Lv not 8 to offer any ery of the 
modus agendi of theſe waters in the cure of 
particular diſorders, ſuch attempts being gene- 
. rally fanciful and fallacious : neither could 
1 | . they be rendered intelligible to the generality of 
| my readers. I ſhall therefore ned to men- 
1 tion a few of the „%% OS ay ve 


DISEASES, 
3 : in WHICH THE 
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ARE RECOMMENDED. | 


Tuxsz waters have been accounted ſerviceable * 


in Scrophulous - diſorders, Dyſenteries,” and 


' Diarrhceas, long before they had acquired their 


high reputation in ths cure of Mes); and 
Diabetes. FR ITT moe 


* % 
OR : 
4 * c 8 1 
} ; * 5 


| Incaſes of Atony, Indigeſtion, and Loſs of 


Appetite, Obſtructions of the Liver, and various 


diſorders commonly denominated | Bilious, 
brought on by irregular living, abuſe of firong 
liquors, long reſidence in tropical climates,” or 
other cauſes, theſe, waters are daily employed 
with the CY effect. Such e are n 


VN : 7 
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+ 
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7 accompanied with a quick pulſe, and tendency 
to Hectic Fever; and the ſyſtem, although 


der the ordinary tonic medicines totally inad- 
miſſible, much as tonics and reſtoratives may 
be needed. The avidity with which the Briſtol 
water is drunk in the Weſt India Iſlands, where 


Xt greatly debilitated, is often ſo irritable as to ren- 


the European conſtitution. is frequently in the 


_ Nate I have mentioned, is perhaps, more to be 


| 1 as a beverage: and I. am fully convin- 


ced, both from analogy and experience, that 


ee returning from tropical climates in 


- thoſe circumſtances, would derive much more 
benefit from the uſe of this, than any of thoſe 
mineral waters, in which iron, or any other 
active ſtimulant is an an, whatever their 

© woman te... ny, © ohh 


"Poe more 5 550 a ee iba Hotwell-yater 
has bean celebrated as a remedy for Diabetes: 
which ſeems to have ariſen from the perſect cure 

of a Baker of Briſtol, * the name of f Gugg, in 


669 


| 1680: Diabetes is comparatively a rare Aiſentey 85 


and one of the moſt i ; and the propor- 


| tion of cures perormed by theſe waters, e 


. ereditable to their SO” 


But the diſeaſe for which the Hotwells. nh 
chief y reſorted to, is Pulmonary Conſumption. 


It is above a hundred years fince'they were firſt 


| brought into notice for the cure of this diforder; 
and they have ever fince continued to riſe in 


reputation, notwithſtanding the many unſortu- 


nate patients who daily reſort to them in vain⸗ 


9 


Nass . 7 . * 
41 1 1 


e may at firſt fight appear contradictory, as 
water ſhould act both as a Diuretie, and a cure for Diabetes 3 
but it is nevertheleſs natural to expect conſiderable effects 


| in this diſorder, from a remedy that acts ſo decidedly on the 


kidnies. Fur although in the healthy and natural ftate of | 


theſe organs, the urinary ſecretion is increaſed by the uſe 


of the water, it is not the leſs likely that this ſecretion 
ſhould be diminiſhed by it in their difeaſed and unnatural. 


| ſtate, where every thing ſeems inverted. Accordingly we 


find that the Lp efficacious remedies i in his diſorder . £ 


to 117 kpc ic claſs. 
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and the prejudice and unfavorable infinustions 
ariſing from diſappointed hope. Frequent 


failure is the (neceſſary conſequence of the- 


widely extended celebrity of the waters, whereby 


crouds of invalids in the moſt advanced and 


deſperate ſtages of conſumption, are attracted 


to the place as a laſt reſource, when no expec- | 
tation of a cure can be e „ 
from is or any other 8 


5 8 ug ; 1 , ; 1 ; 
. 


The commencement of the didriden 4 is often 


obſcure, and its progreſs i in the beginning eaſily 


overlooked. From careleſſneſs, indolence, or a 
ſort of fool-hardineſs in the patient, the precious 
moments in which a cure is practicable are 
waſted at home, perhaps i in a ſituation extremely 
unfavorable ; and the journey to Briſtol is ſeldom 
ſuggeſted, until it can ſerve no other purpoſe 
than to amuſe the ſufferings or gratify the i e 
tience vn a Bing n man. 


| When the tent pd 65 Nie in the. 
more remote parts of the kingdom, he length. 


* 


5 of the 3 journey, Fr the expence e on 
it, are objects of conſideration; and thoſe only 


' who are in the moſt imminent danger are likely 
to undertake it. In ſuch caſes, it is reaſonable 


to expect the event to be unſavorable; but 


| curſory obſervers will attribute to the inefficacy 
of the waters, what was only the reſult of natural 
and moral cauſes. Accordingly.I am informed, 


the journey to Briſtol is at preſent, conſidered 
in the nothern parts of the iſland, as a forlorn 


hope. The reaſon is obvious. Within the laſt 
ſeven or eight years it has occurred to me to | 


know of one conſumptiye patient, from Scotland, 


who expired juſt as the carriage which brought 
him had reached the door of his lodgings ;. of 

another, who died the morning after his arrival ; _ 
of five or ſix who died within the week; and I 
have heard of ſeveral more, who did not hye to to 5 
reach the end of their journey. 
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The hiſtories of 1 many, very many 3 FAM | 
London and other a are not leſs u 5 
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and many of of the ſtint deſcription may be 


+ as to have eſcaped 1 my obſervation. 
SHE FL "1064 +: #6 1 ; 


Barely 110 > reaſonable. man will adduce the 


event of ſueh cafes as thoſe to the diferedit of . 
Clifton or its Waters! Bat it is from ſuch cafes 


the opinion of unrefteRing people is formed on 


the ſubject. Werethe circunſtances fully known 


to them, they would draw a very different con- | 


| clufion. Such caſes, where the difeaſe has 


advanced ſo near to its termination, are not to 


be cured by this, nor any remedy hitherto dif- 
covered : But the utility of a journey' to the 


Hotwells, undertaken while a cure is yet prac- 


ticable, is demonſtrated by hundreds of exam- 


or wiligated i in others. 


ples annually ; where the diſeaſe is totally 


removed or prevented in many, wm ſuſpended 


[ 
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aum 


It is not my intention to inficuate that all 
thoſe patients would have recovered, had 


they been brought to the Hotwells from the 
= * firſt moment of their ſeizure. "Th fatal | 


' 


nature of the diſorder w. 
tion. I only mean to ſet the 


t. Be the Hotwell- waters i GER 
07 the Tinzs and Sza60Ns for, 8 
1 15 other vircumftances fo be attended 
attention to the ſtate of the body, which may . 
| CE regulated by the moſt common and aas . 
means, and ſhould never be neglected. whe” 
„ "The beſt time for. dri nking the waters, CEN 
= before. breakfaſt, when .it can be. done with _ . 
| . The ſtate of the weather muſt ſome- ; 
_times e this aan and imprope „ 
i winter * | 8 
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Early riſing, of itſelf, is attended with many 
advantages to Hectical patients. The debilita- 


ting morning ſweats are thereby avoided, and 


the not leſs debilitating effects of ſecond fleeps 


and doſing, which are ſenſibly felt even by thoſe 


in the moſt perſect health. Next to temperance, 
early riſing is the ſureſt road to health and 
longevity, as well as to affluence. The vidims 


of a contrary practice are no where more ſadly 


conſpicuous than in this place. Warmth being 


a primary conſideration with the conſumptive 
patient, the time of drinking the water is almoſt 
entirely reſtricted to the middle of the day 


in winter; but in mild ſummer weather it. 
ought to be repeated between the hours of five 


and ſeyen in the evening, when it will be found 


of great efficacy in abating the Hectic Exa- 


cerbation, which is at that time more trouble- 


ſome than at any other. 


We N 
— | 


pl The quantity to be drunk at a time muſt 
depend upon the ſtate of the patient. The 
glaſſes at the pump- room contain reſpectively, 
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one half, one third, and one quarter of a pint. | 


* 


It might be well to begin with a couple of the _ 
ſmalleſt fize, . interpoſing a ſhort walk or ride. 5 


between them; but I have frequently known : 


: two of the largeſt taken, three, or even ſour 


times à day, with ſeeming advantage. It is 


evidently ſaſeſt to begin with a ſmall quantity, N 
which may be increaſed acocring; to its 888 


effects. 


For 3 years, the Hotwells have been 


© bielly. reſorted to in ſummer, which is un- 


doubtedly the moſt convenient ſeaſon for drink- 


ing the waters, when that is the only object in 
view; as it can then be done more regularly, 


and with leſs interruption from the weather. 


The waters may likewiſe be then more fully OE 


ſeconded by the ſalutary exerciſe of riding, over 


the various downs in the neighbourhood; which, \ 


for pictureſque bounty, exceed any IE! * ; 
country can boaſt of. 


% 


winter months; a warm ſhelte1 d fit 
| that part of the year, is Mereibte an odjeR of the 


greateſt importgtice to people prediſpoſed to 
the diſeaſe, or threatened with it; particularly 


Cay 


But Iovalids Mraatenct with Conſumption, 
ought not. to wait the return of ſummer; as the 
greateſt benefit might be derived from paſſing | 


Fu] ths winter in a mild atmoſphere, at the com- 


at of. the diforder, and the greateſt 
miſchief prevented: for the aint, by re- 
maining. in a cold eaſterly expoſure through 
the winter and ſpring, is not unfrequently ren- 


dered incurable, before he reaches Briſtol in 
ſummer. In our cold and variable climate, the 


exciting cauſe of Conſumption . is mo! 


com- 


moniy a Cold or Catarrh, from the ſharp 


eaſterly winds which prevail in m th + ſpring and . 
Ss - 


thoſe who relide on the eaſtern part of the 
iftand, where theſe winds are much more ſe- 


verely felt. To perſons ſo circtmſtanced, a 


timely change of reſidence would often be the 
means of entirely preventing the impending 


diſorder: which leads me to the conſideration 


Eu 
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ſea, called the Briſtol channel, into 
Severn and Avon diſcharge themielves, and 
miles from the ee ad 
boiſterous ocean, it neceſſarily] 


exemption from form and — 
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country is admirably calculated 
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n 
ing in thoſe directions. The ſouth wind, which 
alone can reach this ſpot, is neceſſarily mild; 
and the rays of the meridian ſun, unobſtructed 
by any intervening height, and reflected by the 
- - figure of the back ground, renders its tempera- 
true ih winter almoſt equal to that of the ſouth 
of France. Snow ſeldom lies here, and the 
froſt is never ſevere: indeed I have known the 
winter paſs without anyfroſt or ſnow whatſoever, * 2 | | 
The fame obſervations do not altogether apply 
to that part of the pariſh called Clifton-hill, 
which being more than 200 feet higher than 
the Hotwells, muſt be proportionably colder, 
independant of its expoſure to the north. and 
eaſt winds. From its pure air and fine proſpeR, 


* 


2 . * * „ 


This was the caſe in the winter 1789—90, The ſuc- 
ceeding winter ſome ſnow fell, but none lay on the ground 
à fingle day: and the following year produced only fix or 
eight days of very moderate froſt. I have more than once 
had occaſion to obſerve during thoſe years, that the ſnow 

lay to ſome thickneſs on the ſtreets of Bath (which is only 
14 miles eaſtward) and on all the adjacent ground, when 
not a particle was to be found at the Hotwells, 


> 


h ie t ih Geddes u digible refdewis ty 
| thoſe in health ; but its elevated and expoſed 
| ſituation, render it extremely improper as "One 
winter retreat, for the Conſumptive invalid. 
Its advantages in ſummer, are, however, mani- 

feſt and ſtriking. Exceſſive heat is not leſs 
prejudicial in phthiſical caſes than cold itſelf, _ 


particularly in the advanced ſtages of the diſor- 


der; and 1 have ſometimes obſerved the air of 
the Hotwells injuriouſly warm in hot ſummers. 
In ſuch caſes, the greateſt benefit i is obtained 
ye from the clear atmoſphere of Clifton hill, or any N 
- hilly country, ſuch as Wales; or ſometimes, 


from the cool and rs, breezes of the the 
ea ſhore. | | 


* 


* 


' Numberleſs Stuations' are to be found, which SD 
might ſerve as a ſummer reſidence for people i in ; | 
thoſe circumſtances ; but I know of none in 
any way comparable to the Hotwells as a winter | 
retreat: and the adjoining buildings on Clifton 

hill, are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that within 
the diſtance of a few hundred yards, the beſt. 


- 


(& ) 

n be found for every 

year. When to eee erer 
excellent lodgings, the habitual attention in 
all deſeriptions of people to the accommodation | 

of invalids, the vicinity of the large and opulent 
eity of Briſtol, where the various neceſſaries 
for the ſick, can be readily proeured; when 
all theſe circumſtances are duly conſidered, 
I truſt I am warranted in aſſerting that 1 no 
place in England combines ſo many advantages, 
independant of the water, nor preſents upen 
the whole ſuch an eligible winter . * 
wm—_ delicate and POT? 


1 * There a are ſtill 1 a few improvements, which 
f naturally ſuggeſt themſelves here, and which I ſhall take 
the liberty of mentioning. I. A public Garden, Clifton 
being bare of trees, and deſtitute. of ſhade in hot weather. 
The piece of ground adjoining the Mall, ſeems well cal- 
' /Gulated for the purpoſe ; or that part of the common, facing 
Sien- rw). 2. A commodious ſet of Baths, ſo cflential 
to the cure of many n and ſo much overlooked in 
this country in general. might be economically 
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eflgbliſhed at $i 8, as the warm water could de 
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Notwithſtanding theſe ſuperior adrantages,.. 
various places on the coaſt of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall have been of late recommended i in 
preſerence to the Hotwells, particularly by. 
Phyſicians i in the northern parts of 125 Iſland. | 
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ſupplied 32 the frown . N without. expence. 0 
Here is already one which ſerves alternately as a warm and 
cold bath. Such a place as Clifton would certainly reward 
the projeRor for ſomething of greater elegance. 3, It is 
to be regretted; there are not under the hill more houſes 
of a proper ſize for Angle families ; moſt of the lodging 
houſes there being on a large ſcale, ſufficient to aceom- 
modate three or four, which neceſſarily renders them noiſy 
and incommodious, iti ſome reſpects, for the fick. Corn» 
wallis Creſcent appears admirably calculated forthe purpoſe, 
and the houſes, when'finiſhed, will poſſeſs every advantage, 
both in point of fize and ſituation. 4. All the roads from 
Clifton to the Wells are zoo fleep; and often, although 
perhaps without much reaſon, terrify invalids who have 
not been accuſtomed to billy countries. This inconveni- 
enee would, in a great meaſure, be obviated by the com- 
pletion of a road projected and begun ſome years ago, by 
the back of Prince's Place; which might, be done by ſub- 
ſcription... 5. A Bridge over ,the, Avon would be an im- 
menſe improvement to the country in general, and to the 
HFotwells as a watering place, by opening to the Invalid, 
the beautfful and ſheltered roads through the vale. of 
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| (82) : 
This preference tem to lar ariſen from at- 1 
tending ſimply to the latitude of the places, 
without paying ſufficient regard to local cir- 
cumſtances, The coaſt alluded to being about 
a degree farther ſouth than Briſtol, will natu- 
rally enough be expected, upon a ſuperficial 
glance, to be proportionally warmer; but a 
moment's conſideration muſt ſerve to con vince, 

that latitude alone does not regulate the tem- 
perature of places. T have never been able to 
obtain a complete regiſier of the weather at 
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Aſhton, from which they are at preſent morally excluded 
by an execrable ferry. The Colloflal bridge ſo often talked 
of, which was to have connected St. Vincent's rocks, we 
maſt not expect ever to ſee erected. Yet, what a fine 
opportunity this, for a man of overgrown fortune to tranſ- 
mit his name with honor to poſterity, upon ſuch a majeſ- 
tic and uſeful monument of his ſplendor and munificence | 


* 
” * 


the hiſtory of the Hotwells, and the opinions of Phyficians 

on the virtues of its waters, may confult the treatiſes- of 
Drs. Randolph and Sutherland, or a late publication on 
22 by Dr. C 


any of the places alluded to but ſuch accounts. 
of the Barometer, Hygrometer, and even of the 


Thermometer, as have come to my knowledge, 
by no means warrant the excluſiye reputation 


they have acid at a lüſtanos. 


generally hurtful to the conſumptive, by irritating 
the tender lupgs, and provoking cough., I am 
aware therè are ſome exceptions to this rule; 
| caſes ſometimes occurring, in which it appears 


From the RY amo? infulee Mita: 


non of Cornwall, and its vicinity to the. weſtern 
ocean, we are naturally led to expect a moiſt 


atmoſphere, frequent fogs, damp houſes, much 
rain, and boiſterous winds ; and accordingly 


theſe neee are the e eme 


| gers. Tbe pri e near the ſea from, 
particularly i in windy weather, is impregnated 


with faline particles to a great degree; which is | 


at leaſt to do no harm. Yet I am diſpoſed, to 


believe theſe exceptions to be much fewer than 


2 eee e — 
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is generally ſuppoſed. There ary other ann 
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conſumption, | are © 


| jy i m toms in common with 
oft” miſtaken for it; yet 
are, in their nature very different, and to be 
cured by the moſt oppoſite means : and moſt of 

the caſes of this ſort of (ſuppoſed) conſumption 


that have occurred to my obſervation, wherein 


the ſaline atmoſphere had been beneficial, ap- 


| peared to be caſes of chloroſis, or meſenteric 


tabes, attended with hectic, and miſtaken for 


Phthiſis; but without any actual inflammation 


of the lungs.” Wherever the real Phthiſical 
inflammation exiſted, I have almoſt uniformly 


obſerved an: aggravation of the cough and hec- 


tic fever, upon approaching the ſea in windy 
weather. In ſummer, or in calm weather, when 
the ſaline atmoſphere is ſcarcely perceptible, 


this obſervation will not hold good.. Much 
advantage has been derived from a long voyage 


in a calm ſea, ſuch as the Mediterranean; but 


the benefit bere may be ſuppoſed chiefly to 
ariſe from the exerciſe o geſtation, and not 
from ſea air. It is in this place likewiſe proper 


to obſerve, that the atmoſphere at ſea, except, 
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( 55 ) 
perhaps, in a ſtorm, is a leſb ua 


: _ with moiſture and ſaline particles, than that of | 


the ſea coaſt, for very obvious reaſons. 


In addition to the objections already men- 


tioned, it behoves the admirers of Devonſhire 


and Cornwall, to conſider the inferiority of 


accommodation for Invalids in thoſe places, 


which is often a more important .conſideration. 


than climate itſelf. A damp, uncomfortable 
apartment, is an evil to ſuch perſons, whicy: no 
temperature can e 


| As water = nccelieily be the principal | 


| beverage of Phthiſical Invalids, it is worthy of 
' remark, that the water of the wells i in moſt of 
the towns along that coaſt, is more or leſy im- 
pregnated with falt ; which of itſelf is a grest 
inconvenience ; and as thoſe towns are general) 
; deſtitute of level ground in their NT... 
the patient muſt be in a great meaſure deprived 


of the ſalutary exerciſe of riding; a loſs which 
cannot be compenſated in winter by ſailing, 


0869) 


except to thoſe bee bealth and freng)h are 
very little 4/60 1 


4 


Many ot arguments ſuggeſt themſelves on 


this ſubject; but I may be thought to have 


already enlarged much farther than was neceſ- 
ſary to produce conviction, of the ſuperiority 
of the Hotwells, as a winter retreat for. con- 
ſumptive invalids. I ſhall therefore conclude 


by repeating my admonition to thoſe who | 
deſign to avail themſelves of the aid of the 


Hotwells, not to await the return of ſummer, 


but repair to them in winter or autumn; pre- 


vention being eaſier than cure. There are few 
caſes of Phthiſis, unleſs the prediſpoſition to it 
is unuſually ſtrong, where the diſorder might 
not be warded off by proper means early ap- 


| plied: but there is no time to be loſt ; what | 


to-day appears only a catarrh, or a flight irri- 
tation of the bronchial tubes, and which might 


be cured by a ſingle bleeding, may in the courſe 


of a few winter months, or perhaps a ſingle 
week, if — or flimily treated, * — 
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into a confirmed conſumption, beyond the reach 
of medicine. | „ e Be „ 
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n PurktowALis or Pulmonary enn. <4. 
ſumption, being the diſeaſe for. which "the os 
Hotwells are chiefly reſorted to, a few obſer- Fo. 
vations on this formidable and inereaſing 5 „ 
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malady, ſeem intimately connected with e 


ſoregoing ſubjeR. What 1 have. to offer, i ; 9 o 
being principally” addrefſed to thoſe readers . 8 . 2 
who. haye not made phyſic their ſtudy, 1 little | . = 
will be found i in it to intereſt the phyſician, or = 5 e 2 
to = py the preyalent thirſt for Figs in „ 
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earitions ; which I ſhall endeavour to render the 
more eafily intelligible, by avoiding as much 
as poſſible, the uſe of technical terms and 


1 e controverſy. 


Pulmonary See is an ulceration of 


the lungs, of a particular kind, and is known 


by a combination of moſt of the following 
ſymptoms : pain in the cheſt, cough, purulent 
expectoration, with beQtic fever. 

5 This diſeaſe is incident to perſons at every 
time of life; but is ſuppoſed to commence 


- moſt frequently about the age of puberty, par- 


ticularly in females ; wha indeed, appear more 
liable to it at ,every. age than, males. The 
children of Conſumptive or Serophulous 


Parents are much more frequently its victims 
than others; particularly thoſe of fair florid 
complexion, delicate ſmooth ſkin, with large 


veins, light hair, blue eyes, ſlender make, and- 
narrow cheſt. Conſumption is an epicure as 
well as a glutton ; and it is a humiliating re- 


0 yy 
flection that beauty ſhould be often fo ns 


allied to diſeaſe. This diſorder uſually com- 
mences with a light cough, at firſt hardly dif- 


 "tinguiſhable from the ordinary catarrhal cough, 
commonly dry i in the beginning, but ſometimes 
attended with a mucous expeRoration ſtreaked 
with hlood. This is accompanied with pain in 
_ ſome part of the cheſt, and ſlight uneaſineſs 1 in 
| breathing, frequent chills and fluſhings, which 


afterwards come on pretty regularly between 
the hours of three and ſeven in' the evening, 


and in many caſes, likewiſe about ten in the 
5 morning attended with frequent pulſe, morn- 
ing ſweats, loſs of firength and fleſh, expecto- 
: ration of a yellowiſh pus mixed with the mucus 


1 


E * 2 id ot 


— * 


e 


'* This double exacerbation; and ramiffion is confidered 


as the diſtinctive character of hectic fever. I doubt not 
the reality of the diſtinction. Perhaps, did not ſome cir- 
cumſtance, to us unknown, -derange the operations of the 
febrile power, it would be uniformly ſo. But as the 


matter actually ſtands, the double exacerbation does not 


regularly take place in one out of three caſes of phthiſis, 


in any of its ſtages. The exacerbation generally begins 
from three to ſeven o'clock in the afternoon, and continues, 
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of the throat 1 ſaliva, and commonly . 

towards the end of the diſorder; In the beginning 
| the pulſe, is frequent and hard during the exacer-. 

1  bations; but during the remiſſions it returns in 
| many caſes to nearly the uſpal ſtandard. Rin I 

the advanced ſtages the pulſations are generally © 7 

| © frequent, quick and feeble, and the remiſſions 
= 1 4p _ perceptible. The blood when drawn ſnews . 
= fromthe every mark of inflammatory. affec- , 
RF tion, and continues to do ſo to the end. The | 
urine is at firſt high coloured, afterwards. tur- 
bid, and depoſiting quickly a copious. brick- : 


f 


5 duſt like ſediment: towards the concluſion it 
WS through its chilly, hot, and ſweating ſtages, until about 


1 _ five or ſix next morning; after which there is a remiſſion + 
—_ until about the ſame hour in the afternoon. Inſtead of 
2 ſingle cold and bot fit ſucceeding each other and laſting 
„„ a conſiderable time, the hectie exacerbation conſiſts. of 
8 many chills and fluſhes of ſhort duration, alternating ; 
| quickly: afterwards warmth or beat becomes more uni- 
form, and at length: perſpiration breaks out, often cold 
— 8 and partial. The clean tongue, contrary to what takes 
8 place in other fevers, is one of the moſt uniform marks 
—_ - of heQtic. The ſediment in the urine may be EOS 
_ a by —_ mann 170 
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"A diarrhoea which generally take pan 1 
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conſiderable, and the appetite is een but little „„ 
impaired, - Expectoration, of a purulent a:ʒ⁊:æ”wæœw 


pearance, is generally an early ſymptom, but J 
in ſome caſes it takes place only a ſhort tim | 
previous to the ſatal cataſtrophe, and 8 „„ ; 
| ſubſequent to the hectio fever, emaciation, an” 
other characteriſtic ſymptoms of the diſorder, * . 
Varieties of this ſort are naturally to be expeded © 
from varieties of conſtitution and ade Ee”, 
circumſtances, Theſe ſymptoms commence for 2 2 3 
the moſt part in winter or ſpring, and ſometimes 5 | 
_ diſappear almoſt entirely during the warm wea - 5 i rg, 
ther of ſummer, but return again with te TO 
winter's cold; and this alternate intermiſſion, 5 1 ni 
. and relapſe continue not u 


ſeveral ſucceflive years. 
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3 „ Such is the biſtory of Phthiſis in its uſual | 


form : and by a careful attention to the ſymp- 
toms deſcribed, together with ſome particulars 


dio be afterwards mentioned, the diſeaſe may in 


; general be eaſily deteRel in its wy wy 
1 | ** = FL Wart 8 
| I ſhall now proceed to conſider the ramote or 
7 prediſpoſing cauſes of the diſorder, which will 


at the ſame time comprehend an inquiry into 


„ bes the cauſes of its greater frequency i in this than — 

| | in other countries. | 

1 5 Phthiſi is ſaid to originate either in predif- 

vg l ; poſition, or accidental injuries done to the. 
VW 1} | _ lungs, or, as frequently happens, in both toge- 
YA ; 9 ther. Prediſpoſition ſtrifly ſpeaking may be 
1 either hereditary, or acquired during the courſe 
5 | 5 of a perſon's life from certain conſpiring cauſes, 
I ; : | 74 without 'any original. taint, By hereditary pre- 
= - * diſpoſition, is meant that ſimilarity in the ſtruo- 


5 ture of the lungs, or of the containing parts of 
the cheſt, to thoſe of the conſumptive parent 


Me? 
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- kick cites conflitates: the (latent) diſeaſe it⸗ 

ſelf, or renders the perſon more eaſily” affected | 
than others by the ordinary exciting cauſes.* 
Accordingly it is demonſtrated by Anatomical 7 
reſearches, that the lungs of children of con- 


to child in embryo: But it ſurely is not more a matter « 
ſurpriſe that the child of a conſumptive parent 


inherit that internal fimilarity of lungs we have mentioned, a 


giving riſe to the diſorder, than that he ſhould inherit an 


external ſimilarity of ſhape features or colour of hair We 


are equally ignorant of the manner in which this is effected, 


in both caſes. But as the ſuperior proneneſs to the diſeaſe 


in ſuch perſons is not to be queſtioned, it has been ſuppo- 


ſed to proceed from debility alone. That debility frequently 
| accompanies this prediſpoſition is certain; but this is not al- 850 


ways the caſe: On the contrary the prediſpoſition is ſome- 


times moſt obvious in perſons otherwiſe remarkably ftrong 
and robuſt, A general debility of .conflitution therefore can- 
not be the cauſe of this proneneſs to conſumption in the 
children of conſumptive parents; and ſuppoſing it to be 2 
hal and ſpecific debility, it is, nevertheleſs, hereditary ; 
and the term hereditary prediſpoſition, appears to me 90 8 ex- 8 


preſi the fact better than a other, 


7 ; g * 5 
|: o 


% = 


An objeQion is made by ſore, to the term bereditary, 
applied to diſeaſes, becauſe they cannot eaſily comprehend - 
how a diſeaſe could be tranſmitted /ubfantially from parent 


ſomptive parents, (as well as thoſe of the parents 
1 "4 themſelves), are commonly replete with ſmall 
callous opake bodies called Tubercles, which in 
the dormant ſtate, or early ſtages, are ſcatcely 
the ſiae of millet ſeeds, and | ſolid; but aſter- | | 
wards enlarge to the ſize of a pea, becoming 
inflamed,” bollow, and filed with a yellowiſh © 
viſeid matter, which, at laſt forces its way | # 1 
i through its capſule, into the air cells of the CE 
lungs and ramifications of the windpipe, and is 
thus expeclorated by coughing. The difeaſe *. 
is then called confirmed conſumption ; pre- 
viouſly, it is termed incipient or threatening 
conſumption. During the proceſs. of enlarge- 
nent of theſe tubercles, a confiderable inflam- | 
My. l 5 mation generally takes place in them, and the 7s 
0 parts of the lungs adjacent, occafioning ſome | | 
' degree of pain, or ſenſe of heat, with frequent. . 
cough, and ſometimes ſpitting of blood from 
ine eroſion of the minute arteries. Whether 
'* phthiſical hoomoptyſis, or that ſpitting of blood 
which is followed by conſumption, takes place 
only in perſons whoſe lungs were previouſly 
7. 5 
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affected with 3 and Iracee only from 
the cauſe we, bave, juſt mentioned, . is not 
abſolutely certain; but it is rendered extremely 
probable from the eireumſtance of tubercles 
deing always found in the lungs of perſons who | 
bave died of conſumption following hemoptyſis. 7 
It is likewiſe obſervable that when a ſpitting: of 


blood is brought on by accidental violence, in | 
perſons entitled. to the tubercular prediſpoſition, 
it is moſt commonly followed by conſumptions, 


whereas. thoſe who are not ſo predifpoſed. 
generally eſcape unhurt from Gmilar acci 
the ruptured veſſel healing up, as in other 
ol the body. 1 do not mean to infinuate that 2 
the accidental rupture of a blood veſſel in lungs - 
_ otherwiſe found, is incapable of prod 
pPhthiſical ulceration. Caſes .of this fort are 
ſuppoſed to occur; but they are comparatiy ey 
rare. The ſame obſervation holds good with _ 
reſpect to inflammation of the lungs from ot ther 1 
zauſes, ſuch as. catarrh, meaſles, and pneu- | 
: monia, * from wounds of tbat oe * err 
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traneous ſubſtances; the danger of conſumpti6n 


being always in proportion to, 490 {mins of 
eee, We 1 7 8 


Although the hereditary >redifpolition | is by 
far the moſt common remote cauſe of the 
diſorder, it would appear that a prediſpoſition 


to it may likewiſe be acquired during the courſe | 


of life, by the action of certain cauſes, where 
there is no reaſon to ſuſpect an hereditary 


taint. Do theſe cauſes act by producing tu- 


bereles in the lungs > This is not directly 
proved by ſuch perſons falling victims to con- 


ſumption; but it is rendered highly probable | 


by thefatal inheritancebeing likewiſe tranſinitted 
to their 2 ne 5 | 


Arbe Ws frequently find conſumption com- 


mencing its baleful career in families where 
hereditary prediſpoſition cannot be traced, and 


continuing through ſeveral generations. It muſt 


however be acknowledged that conſiderable 


ambiguity reſts upon this ſubject ; for it cannot 


"is 
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4 


be abſolutely FOTO Free" that tubereles dig 


not originally exiſt in ſuch. families, however 


| improbable i it may be in many caſes, Indeed 


every. thing relatiye to the nature. and origin 


of tubercles is at preſent. involved in much f 


| obſcurity. By 1 ſome. they are ſupppoled to he 
of a, glandular nature, obſtructed or ſchirrousz 
and this conjecture, although. liable to ſome 
Ware is not deſtitute of Li den 


1 


ee * are, it is is uten probable 


that they may be produced, or rendered oby ous: 


to the ſenſes, by the action of certain cauſes, - 
without any hereditary taint : When once pro- 
; duced i in the lungs of a perſon by ſuch cauſes, 
the children of that. perſon will inherit a fimilar 
ſtructure of lungs, will inherit tuberoles, or at 
leaſt, a much greater propenſity or proneneſs 
to the acquirement of them than uſual ; for it 
is not abſolutely. determined whether thetubercles 
| are viſible in ſuch children from the timeof birth, 
whether they become ſo ſpontaneouſly, or only 


in conſequence of the action of exciting cauſes :* 
Tubercles when adted upon to a certain degree / 


; * 
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f by: wa cauſes, inflame, undergo a kind of 
5 fuppuration, and become confumptive weers : 
Where the tubercular prediſpoſition is ſtrong, 
a "Eomparatively flight action of the exciting 
cauſes w ill be ſufficient to produce conſumption; : 
Where from the habits of a perſo 's life, the 
influence of the prediſpoſing cauſes berate 
tobereditary pred ſpoſition, the dangeris greateſt: : 
85 The füreft way "of eſcaping the diſeaſe, where 
| ins prediſpoſition exiſts, ” to avoid with 
care not only the exciting cauſes, but likewiſe 
thoſe habits of life and other circumſtances, | 
which act as prediſpoſing cauſes, Some of theſe | 
4 ſhall now endeayour to point out, being a 
Lee part of the preventative treatment ; | 
at the reader will make allowance for the 
great difficulty as well as uncerfainty a attendant | 


on ſuch inveſtigations. Teh: 


Pg 


"The greater frequency "off ttc" | 
this, than i in other countries, has been generally | 
| aſcribed by authors, to an inſular ſituation, and | 

a- cold and variable climate, | 


For although there are other inſular and m 


(0¹ù• l) „ : | 


That thoſe circumſtances have conſiderable. 
influence on the frequency in - queſtion, \by: 
acting as almoſt conſtant exciting cauſes, bing, 
not a doubt; but ſtill their influence 
inſufficient to account for the 


time countries where the climate is as cold d 
the weather as variable; yet in none of 
do we find conſumption by many degrees ſo 


Frequent, I am therefore inclined to ſufßeꝶ - 


4 


| and, in common language, more heating and by 


that we muſt prineipally look into our 
Hobits, and manner of e for” the folution 


table matter of courſe enters into the diet of 
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1 — 3 : 
European nation is the uſe of animal food „ 
general through all ranks of people; indeed I in 
no other nation, Holland perhaps excepted, are 
the lower orders capable of purchaſing it in 
ſuch abundance; a ſmaller proportion of 5 


A 


the Engliſh ; which is, therefore more nutritious, 


* 


: - 
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greater degree of irritability in .the-muſcular 
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flaminatory, than that of other nations. The 
natural conſequence: of this ſort of diet, is a 


bw eee affeRions,- rt conſtituting 
what is called an-inflammatory diatheſis. The 
uſe of ſtrong fermented and ſpirituous liquors, 
is likewiſe more general, which may co-operate, 
with the ſtimulant diet, in — the 
inflammatory diatheſis AA hoy Bir 99 torts, 
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That full diet or firong liquors, are not propi- 
tious to bealth, is in general certain; although 
ſome particular exceptions may exiſt. I have 
invariably' obſerved the water drinkers, amongſt 
the higher ranks (mean thoſe, who from & 
drink no ſtronger liquid) to enjoy the beſt Health. 
and the cleareſt intelle& ; and thoſe nations 
which are leaſt addicted to the pleaſures of the 
table, will be ſound, ceveris paribus, the freeſt 
I might cite the Hindoos, the moſt temperate, 


0 103 5 
and the moſt healthy of ak Jon the: 


and Italians are certainly leſs affected jth an 
eternal catalogue of diſeaſes than the Eogliſh. 
' They are a hardier and healthier people, through 
all ranks. Both theſe nations are more abſte- - 
mious. I ſpeak of them as they were. In 
drunkenneſs was comparatively rare; mn 
a perſon in a ſtate of intoxication was, in * 
ſtreets at leaſt, a very unuſual ſight.” We 
to abandon the ſo very general uſe, or rather 
abuſe of wine and other ſtrong liquors, 4 
very great proportion of diſeaſes, which Prey 
ſo much from the comforts of poliſhed life. and | 
affluent circutnſtances, would ſpeedily diſappear. 
Men's ideas are commonly very erroneous with 
reſpect to the abuſe of ſtrong liquors. 2 
abuſe begins much within the fintoxics- 
tion. In the higher ranks, be who drinks. one - 


bottle only, reputes himſelf a ſober man; 5 5 
be who does not exceed half that quantity daily; 


is conſidered as remarkably temperate. But 
although either of theſe allowances may be 
eſten Perſiſted in for ſome years with 2 


( 204 ) 


impunity, there are few indeed, of thoſe men 
ol iron, whoſe conſtitution will not be undermined 
at laſt, by this regular and conſiant fiege. It 
were better, ſor young men at leaſt, ſo far as 
health only is concerned, and abfiractedly from 
conſiderations. of morality, to get drunk once 
a weck, and abſtain entirely the other ſix days, 
than regularly to indulge in what may be called 
a moderate allowance, of Port, or Maderia, or 
other ſtrong wines, every day. In the firſt caſe 
there would be time for the vinous ſever to 
ſubſide entirely, aud for the conſtitution to 
regain its wonted tone ; but in the latter caſe 
there is no intermiſſion. The ſyſtem is kept 
_ continually in a ſlate of unnatural excitement, 
which hardly any ſtrength of ſtamina is long 
capable of bearigg up againſt. Hence the 
almoſt uniform cqnclufion : Gout, Stone, Jaun- 
dice, Dropſy, Palſy, Apoplexy, Mania, Con- 
ws with the bequeſt of ſuch diſeaſes, 
together with a general ſeebleneſs of body and 
often of mind, to their ill-fated off 
Theſe are the fatal cg of the Promethean 


(0ô05) 


* It i is not to be underſtood. from hence that. 
wine is not .uſeful as a medicine or a. oardialy . 
particularly in the decline of life; although the 
celebrated Cornaro, and many others, have 
given proofs of its being unneceſſary, even at 


the moſt advanced age. But however conge- 
nial or ſalutary wine may prove te the languid 

nerves of the aged, it muſt always be pernicious 
to the young and inflammatory fibre. Were 
men to drink water only, or ſmall beer, while 


young and vigorous, the moderate uſe oſ wine 
would probably add both to the comſort and, 
duration of that old age, which they by this 
means might expect to attain. 


Blunt the abuſe of wine does not always origi- - 
nate in ſocial intercourſe «and youthful folly. "I 
—- the preſent day, the mother, afraid as it 
would ſeem, leaſt her darling child ſhould retain- 
any portion of vulgar health, carefully initiates 


| him into the myſteries of Bacchus, ſrom the 
very cradle; and as ſoon, almoſt, as little maſter 
is capable of ſwallowing, he is indulged with | 


o 


. - 


F 


s regular allowance of wine. No i Woh de ip | 


| ſfould make ſuch a conſpicuous figure in 
the hiſtory of bis “ life and ſufferings. 


From this early initiation into unnaturdl and 
luxurious babits, the native vigor of the beſt 
ſtamina muſt ſoon be worn out by prematüre 
exertion; and if the child is lucky enough to 
eſcape the violence of accidental colds and 


eniptive ſevers, be will quickly fall a prey to 
diſesſes of the Aſthenic claſs, and find himſelf” 
an old man in n conſtitution, n he is yen” 


boy in years, | Pg e Tg 10 119991 0 
| | ad! ores ine om} Fea! oll 
- Children, being endowed with extreme 

irfitability of fibre, are exceedin gly prone to 

inflammatory diſorders upon the application of 
ſtimulating powers, even of the weakeſt order! 

In ſuch circumſtances, neither rich food nor. 

ſtrong liquors can, generally ſpeaking, beat all 

admiffible ; and the effects of the practice be- 
come quickly viſible on the children of the rich 
by the train of inflammatory diſeaſes to which 


they are ſubject. But on the con 


/. bers, 
faſhion and luxury have not yet baniſhed nature 
and reaſon from the nurſery, where animal fond 

is ſparingly adminiſtered, and ſtrong liquors nat; 

at all, a numerous race of blooming and healthy 
children grow up into a hardy manhood, which 

by temperance, may be lengthened out to a 

chearful old age, exempt from its uſual infirmi- 

ties. Milk and farinaceous vegetables afford 
the beſt, and only proper nouriſhment ſor chil- 


dren under three or four years of age, and the; 


ought to form the principal part of their diet 
for ſeven or eight years after. But it may be 
alledged that in caſes where the ſtamina are 
originally weak, as in children of conſumptiye 
parents, a more generous regimen is indicated 
ſtandard: and accordingly I haye known. animal 
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* On this ſubject ſee Downman's admirable poew, | 
Inraxcy; which ought to be mary TR reds every 
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food and wine preſcribed with this view in very 
early infancy. But if the ſtamina are weaker 
than uſual, this is the beſt reaſon why the ſmall 
portion of vigor that exiſts, ſhould not be pre- 
maturely worn out by ſuch unnatural ſtimuli; 
for ſurely that is not the kind of food preſeribed 
by nature for this ſtage of exiſtence. In ſuch 
circumſtances, a proportionably more bland and 
ſimple nutriment ſeems to be indicated. If rich 
food, in large quantity, could at any period of 
life impart firength and hardineſs, the affluent 
muſt always be wen and healthy. The reverſe 
is notoriouſly true. A certain quantity only, of 
nutrition is neceſſary, to ſupply the waſte of 
| ftrengthoccafioned by voluntary and involuntary _ 
, aQion. The quantity requiſite may indeed vary 
; 4 little according to the degree of exertion, or 
other circumſtances : But the rich ſeldom ftop 
here, and the ſuperfluous quantity of aliment 
| ſerves only to generate and nouriſh diſeaſe ; 
and thus, the rich and affluent are brought 
again upon a level with the poor, when the 
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balance, WN een, and, Enjoyment is 
bab, ſudek. ; | 
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Wy is not always in the nower 951 a | parent to 
reſtrain young men, when launched into the 
world, from the abuſe of wine; but they will 
ſurely be the better able to reſiſt the force of 
the poiſon, for having been preſerved. untainited 
for nene or gern r. 
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RP ES this does it may. 155 urged, that 
young women of good condition, who often 
eat. very | ſparingly of animal fogd, and drink 
but little wine, are frequently till leſs healthy 
than their diffipated brothers. To, eſtimate 
-rightly the force of this objection, we ought to 
take into conſideration, not only the original 
- ſtamina of the perſons, which alone would often 
afford a ſufficient ſolution of the problem but 

alſo the ſemale manner of living, which, not- 

0 withſtanding their abſtemiouſneſs, is Rill moro 
diſtant, if poſſible, from nature $ didtates, 
Without exerciſe, and even labor, the human 


( uo), En 
body cannat long , preferve. ts healthy, actions 


but exerciſe and labor can be but ſparingly and an d | 
inſufficiently employed by a lady, particularly. 
in towns, without a. breach of delicacy and 
decorum. On the contrary, the ſedentary, 
inaQtive, formal life, they are moral] y compelled - 
to lead, the unnatural hours of reft, the want 
of mental energy. ariſing from the want of 
prefling and invigorating purſuits, and the, : 
general reſtraint which the maxims of poliſhed | 
nations neceſſirily impoſe, all tend to Waffe 
ple and enſeeble their vital powers, and d 
to repder them, like flowers raiſed | under 
eoyer, incapable of contending with the incl 
mency of the atmoſphere. This, is an ah. ( 
attendant on riches and civilization, which it 
appears difficult, and perhaps impoſſible to 
remedy, | ſo great muſt be the change i in vational | 
manners and habits : But it is in the power of 
every parent to obviate, in ſome degree, the 


evils alluded to, ſo far as reſpeQs his own . 
ami. 


V 


j 


(„ 
T would” carry de beyond the ſcope an aud | 
limits of my plan, to enter fully upon the defe n 
modern ſchool education, ſo far as it reſpecia 
5 "health of the youth of both ſexes: But r 
cannot help obſerving, that a conſiderable ſhare 
of the delicate conſtitution 1 we bave been ſpeaking . 
of, is attributable to this cauſe, From almoſt 
continual motion, ariſes the pleaſure and d 
health of childhood : How unnatural then, to 
ſend a child of four years of age to be Anker 5 
in af ſaffocating ſchool- room , and chained" to 
2 eien half the day, merely to be out of barm's 
way. I have ſeldom seen a boy more advaticed | 
in "his education at the age of ſeventeen,” for. 
having beer ſent to ſchool before. the age of” 
eight or ten. If during the firſt ten years of 
life, he has been taught to 26quire + a ſtrong and 
5 hardy conſtitution, „it is of infinitely greater | 
conſequence than the few grammar rules 
that might have been whipt into his reſin. 
| memory. 7 | 
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_ * Cloathing may well be conſidered as an agent 
in the production, as well as in the cure of 
ä ; diſeaſes; and is therefore deſerving ol notice in 
this place. It is generally remarked by ſoreign- 
ers, that we are much leſs attentive. han. the 
people of other nations, in adaptipg our cloath- ; 
ing to the temperature of the weather, elimate, 
and ſeaſon; a circumſtance for which no good, Ft 
reaſon can be aſſigned, The more frequent 
 Vieiſſſtudes of weather in our iſland, muſt indeed, _ 
render this obſervance more troubleſome ; but 
it renders it, at the ſame time, more neceſſary. 
Ibave hz n inſormed, that the Chineſe not only, 
vary vary their vlogtiing with the. ſeaſon of the ns 
aw vie: 7 nr 121 OI . 
Tbe. ks of the ting 1 likewiſe! | 
poſſeſo conſiderable influence on the health. 
In modern Europe, a preference is-univerſally , 
given to linen, as an immediate covering for the; , 
| ſkin, on account of its ſuperior elegance and 
. cleanlineſs; but in many reſpects it is, perhaps, 
better adapted to the latitude of Egypt, whence 
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it originally came, than the cold regions of the i 

North. Although woollen is leſs agreeable to e f 1 

the eye, and perhaps leſs pleaſant to the ſkin n . 

the difficulty with which it ſuffers either cd 

or Dank: to paſs, gives it a decided ſuperiority as 
8 f cloathing, i in ſuch a variable clim * 

ine ee * have com 


— 


the ease Arts of-heokiiims' _ 


"Saw towns and villages; but were we to eſtimate FE 3 85 - = 
it ſrom that of their armies, concerning which „ 


our anime is more concluſive, we nn ns nl 


to believes, that diſeaſes, barring; = e 
a wiſts: ofthe Plague, - were much;laf', 
frequent than, with us. In the beſt regulated " 
modern armies, almoſt oe third periſn in th AF 
courſe of a; campaign, by diſeaſe and atis 5 . 
alone Amongſt tl ? no ſuch — 2 | _ 
tion was allotted to this noble death. But the 

Romans wore no a and the ae 
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advantages of woollen ſhirts for thoſe who muſt 


neceſſarily beexpoſed to every change of weather 
are ſo apparent, that I have been often inclined 


to attribute a conſiderable ſhare of the ſuperior 
| healthineſs of their ſoldiers, to this article of 
their cloathing. This opinion ſeems to be 
confirmed by the experience of thoufands, who 
: of late years, have adopted the practice; and 


the uſe of flannel} next the ſkin, is likely to 
become again very prevalent. This ſubje is 


extremely intereſting to ſtateſmen and * 
as well as to individuals. OTE. 


'Not only the materials, but likewife the form 
of dreſs, may poſſeſs conſiderable influence over 


the health. The grand defideratum in dreſs, is 
elegance combined with utility ; and perhaps 
all our ideas of the former, are ultimately derived 
from experience of the latter. Meaſured by this 


ſtandard, the preſent co/fume of the men muſt. 
rank very low indeed ; where neither elegance 
nor fitneſs have any part: an inſtance of the 


triumph of capricious and exotic faſhion, over 


a 83 a 7 ' 
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the laws of taſte, and the diQates of nature. 
But abſtractedly from ideas of taſte, every thing 
tight in dreſs, by compreſſing the parts and 
. cramping motion, is injurious to health. I have 
more than once obſerved a temporary ſpitting of EL 
| blood excited by wearing the waiftcoat too 
narrow, or by buttoning the coat over the | | 
_ cheſt, But the injury to the female ſex from 
the uſe of long and ſtrait ſtays was much more 
ferious and extenſive. The miſchievous effects 
of this abſurd and unnatural. faſhion on the 
tender frames of young women, could only be 
_ equalled by its own innate deformity ; and it is 
to be hoped, that long waiſts will never again | 
disfigure the perſons of our fair country women. 
. II)!be looſe Grecian dreſs of the preſent day is 
5 not leſs conducive to health than to elegance; 
and although it is not long ſince: the waiſt has 
eſcaped from bondage, a ſenſible improvement 
in health and beauty, will, I doubt n. A El 
be Apparent; 


While engaged in conſidering the influence "BY 9 
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ol dreſs on the health, I am led to notice the 
practice at preſent very general amongſt Ladies, 

of occafionally covering the throat with a cravat, 
while perhaps, a conſiderable part of the cheſt 

is left expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. 
The ſubje& may appear trivial to ſome ; but as 
this inverted cuſtom is not leſs injurious to health 
than detractive to beauty, I deem it not unwor- 
thy of diſapprobation.  —- e 

„ have thus endeavoured to point out the 

moſt conſiderable remote cauſes of this diſorder, 
together with thoſe circumſtances in our national 5 
manners and habits which moſt obviouſly con- = 
tribute to produce that tenderneſs and irritability 
of conſtitution, which renders the inhabitants 

of this country more liable to diſeaſe in general, 
and to conſumption in particular, than the 
neighbouring nations. But the diſorder is never 


ed. 
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Various other circumſtances which I have not enu- 

merated, have likewiſe been ſuppoſed to contribute thereto ; 

ſuch as the very general uſe of Tea during the preſent cen- 
tury; open chimneys, and fires of pit coal; even the * 


PE 
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| ſuppoſed to ariſe ones : being always = 

traced by the patient to ſome accidental j injury, | 
while the prediſpoſition i is frequent! y overlooked. 
The circumſtances which are thus immediately 
inſtrumental in rouſing the diſeaſe into action, 


are denominated exciting cauſes. 


X 


Theſe are injuries done to the lungs, by. ©. 


| extraneous ſubſtances, by falls, bruiſes, and 


violent exerciſe, ſuperinducing inflammation or 
| heemoptyfis, various eruptive diſorders, Pneu- 


monia, Catarrh, &c. The operation of moſt of : 
theſe agents in the production of conſumption, 


is too apparent to require any comment. Pneu- 


- monic inflammation is of two kinds, as it affects 
the ſubſtance of the lungs or the inveſting 


membranes, and thence called Peripneumony _ 
or Pleuriſy. The former terminates either in 


* * 


encreaſed ſize, cleanlineſs, and comfort of modern houſes 
and apartments, by affording a more plentiful ſupply * of 
pure air, has been ſuppoſed to render the lungs more 
ſuſceptible of the conſumptive inflammation. 
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reſolution, in death, or in ſuppuration of the 
ordinary kind. This ſort of pulmonary abſceſs 
is always followed by hectic fever and cough, 
but not always by conſumption. For the mat- 
ter of the abſceſs ſometimes burſts into the 
cavity of the cheſt, whence it may be either 
abſorbed or evacuated by a ſurgical operation : 
at other times it finds its way into the bronchial 
tubes, and unleſs ſuffocation inſtantly enſue, 
it may be ex pectorated, and the patient recover: 
not urfrequently, however, particularly where 
the phthiſical prediſpoſition exiſts, it terminates 
with all the uſual ſymptoms of conſumption. | 


The terminations of pleuriſy are nearly the 
ſame with thoſe of peripneumony, and indeed 
the two varieties of the diſorder are uſually 
combined : but where the pleura happens to be 
_ principally affected, inſtead of reſolution or 
abſceſs, an effuſion of water into the cavity of 
the cheſt ſometimes takes place ; or adheſions 
are formed between the two contiguous ſurfaces 
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of the FOR giving riſe to cough; 8 
and frequently conſumptive ulceration, aan its 
uſual ſymptoms.” © "IF hg 


23 


There is likewiſe a ſpecies of inflammstion 
of the pleura, ariſing without any evident 
cauſe, which differs from pleuriſy in not being 

attended with violent pain, ſever and dyſpncea, 
and ſeems to have the fame relation to chat diſ- 

order which chronic rheumatiſm has to the acute. 

In conſequence of this, adheſions frequently take 

place, which ſometimes loſe by degrees their 
inflammatory tendency, and remain for many 
years without occaſioning much inconvenience; ; 
except perhaps a tranſient pain upon any un- 
common exertion, with ſome dry cough and 
dyſpnea upon expoſure” to cold. At other 
times, however, the adheſions are followed by 
ulcerations ſpreading through the ſubſtance of 
the lungs, and producing all the uſual pheno- 
mena of phthifis. In other caſes, the adhefions 
between the two ſurfaces are not ſo complete 
as to render them perfeQly continuous, but 
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ſome tender filamentous granulations are formed, 
connecting the membranes looſely together. 
Theſe are probably ſtretched and injured by, 
the motion of reſpiration, or efforts i in coughing, 


whereby a ſerous fluid oozes out continually 
into the cavity of thorax, the accumulation of 


3 which confiitutes —_— of the beit. 1 
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[ "TOW - have ſeen a . of thi ſort which 
was ſaid to commence with the uſual ſymptoms of inci- 
pient Phthiſis, nor was the real nature of the diſorder for 
a long time ſuſpected by ſome very able and experienced 
Phyficians. After death, the cavity of the cheſt was found 
to be filled with water, the lungs being compreſſed into the 
ſize of a man's fiſt; but they were eaſily inflated to the 
natural ſize, and were perfectly ſound in every part, except 
about the breadth of half a crown of the poſterior edge of 
the left lobe cloſe to the ſpine, where the pleura is reflected 
upon the ribs: the injury, however, was no deeper than 
the ſarface., About a dozen ſpungy filamentous granula- | 
tions, or faſciculi of granulations, of a red colour, and 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall crow quill, were obſerved | 
| attached to both ſurfaces of the pleura, and which had 
been lengthened by the ſhrinking of the lungs, to half an 
inch. The colotleſs lymph was ſeen” oozing out upon the 
ſlighteſt preſſure. Such a diſeaſe muſt probably be always 
fatal, unleſs the inflammation cauſing the granulations | 
could be ſtopped at the commeticement : but as caſes of 
this ſort, although rare, may ſometimes occur and embar- 
raſs the prafiltionr, I thought the aboye not unworthy of 


mention. 
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Hepatitis, or inflammation of the liyer, is . 

ſometimes ſaid to prove the exciting cauſe of 

Phthifis and caſes are upon record, where an | _ "" 

abſceſs in the liver made its way through the * _ 

diaphragm into the lungs, and where bile was | EE 
actual) y expocorated by. coughing. | 


Colculous 8 are nee dxpeg- * | ay 
torated in conſumptive caſes, and are ſuppoſed, ; 
to act as the exciting cauſe ; they may, | bow--, 
ever, be only the ſymptom of another. diſor ; 
Gout, accidentally aſſociated with the. pult 
nary: ee VF - ; 
H f Ss 
But Io far the moſt frequent . exciting cauſe .. 73 2 
of this diſorder i is Catarrb, which being of . Yu, 
ſelf moſt commonly attended with cough and | 2 
inflammatory fever, is very oſten confounded | 
| with Incipient Phthiſis. The im e ce 5 . 
diſtinguiſhing one of the moſt 3 om 1 
one of the moſt fatal diſeaſes, is ſufficiently . : 4 
obvious; and the ſubject has long exerciſed | 3 
the ingenuity of Phyſicians. The matter ex- - = 
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peclorated being i in both cafes ſubject to wal. 
defable variation in colour and confiftence, no 


e judgment can be formed of the diſeaſe 


| from its appearance ; attempts have therefore 


been made to analyſe the mucus of the Catarr- 
hal, and the pus of the Phthiſical cough, with | 


a view of eſtabliſhing a chemical diagnoſis : 


But although T have' repeatedly performed the 
experiments of Darwin and Broogman on this 


ſubject, the reſult was always too capricious to 

be confided'in ; that is to ſay, it was influenced 
by circumſtances which J poſſeſſed not the 
. means of explaining. It ſhould, however, be 


recollected, that the purulent matter of a phthi- 


sul ulcer, muſt always be more or leſ mixed 


with the mucus of the trachea and faliva, in 
the act of expectoration; from whence the 


reſult, were the proceſs i in itſelf ever fo deciſive, 
. muſt neceſſarily be liable to fallacy. The 
common teſt of pus llc in water is for 


ſimilar reaſons fallacious; inſpiſſated mucus 


being heavier, atid purulent matter when mixed 


with air bubbles lighter, than water; and 


\ . 
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Tbers is ill 3 very 1 cauſe « 
Phthiſis which I had almoſt omitted, and which 
is deſerving of particular notice. About the 
gage of fourteen or fifteen, girls of weak ſtamina 
and ſedentary habits, are frequently affected 
with a train of ſymptoms peculiar to theabſence 
of a certain change which ought about-that 
time to take place 1 in their conſtitution: ſuch 
as. pallid countenance, indigeſtion, depra 
appetite, coſtiveneſs, head · ach, lowneGof ſpirits, 
langour, debility, difficulty of breathing upon 
flight motion, pain in the cheſt, cough, hy- 
ſteria, &. conſtituting chloroſis. From theſe | 
_ ſymptomy, together with the abſence of a certain 
natural evacuation, the diſorder is preſumed 
 to//ariſs from poverty or ſcantineſs of blood. 
Accordingly nutritious food, and. ſtimulan 


a1) 

medicines, particularly chalybeates, are ſuppoſed Ds 
to be indicated, and liberally adminiſtered. 
The conſequence is, that if the girl is ſo much | 


foo young in conflitution that the intention cannot 
be accompliſhed on the firſt eſſay, the dangerous 
ſymptoms of cough, pain in the cheſt, and 
difficult reſpiration, inſtead of being removed, | 
become aggravated more and more ;- fever 
ſuperyenes with homoptyſis and inflammation 


of the lungs, and confirmed conſumption is not 


unfrequently the conſequence of an injudicious 
and obſtinate perſeverance in this ſtimulating 
deobſtruent plan. 

I have obſerved with concern the great pro- 
portion of conſumptive caſes in females of a 
tender age, which may be clearly traced to 
this origin, the abuſe of tonics and obalybeates. 
It is a too frequent practice of anxious and impa- + 
tient mothers, to ply their daughters with chaly- 
beates upon any accidental irregularity about 


ſome dreadful, malady, ** conſumption, 


this time of life, from a miſtaken notion that 5 


(is) T EE 
muſt cas" anlets this- N is infiagtly ED 
removed: without ſuſpecting that in this they „„ 
often miſtake effect for cauſe, and that their, | | o | 
precipitation is the moſt likely means of i TY . 
ducing the very diſorder they wiſh to obviate. 
I have even known mothers ſo confident in their 


own ſuperior ſagacity in this particular, as to 5 8 4 
controul, or endeavour to e the medical 4 
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attendant, whatever might be the riſque. The ( L 
powers and utility of tonics and chalybeates i in | | 

certain caſes of this nature, are well known o _ 
every phyſician and to every quack ; but their „ I 


promiſcuous and empirical exhibition is always | a 
hazardous, and oſten miſchievous, and cannot 
be too ſeverel y "SO es 
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Moſt caſes of chloe, whether proveeding _ 
from emanſio or ſuppreſſio menſium, are attended 
with a pletboric ſlate of the whole ſyſtem inſtead 
of a ſcarcity of blood. Blood- letting therefore, | 5 5 
is commonly the ſafeſt and moſt effectu ili 


emmenagogue, which oſten removes the diſorder „ 
at 0008, * 12 alleviates the urgent ſymp⸗ Cre | q 
$ x 
1 
» 8 os $1 
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toms, cough, pain and ſiriture of the cheſt; 
thereby allowing time for the natural efforts 
and operations of the conſtitution, This, with 
the occaſional exhibition of an emetic, and the 
frequent or conſtant uſe of an aloetic laxative, 
| pediluvium, warm bathing, warm cloathing, 
fleſh bruſh, exerciſe on horſeback, moderate 
diet, with time and patience, will always re- 
move the diſorder with perfect ſafety. Iron, 
when the plethora and fever have ſubſided, may 
in many cafes be exhibited with advantage ; 
likewiſe; opiates and cold bathing, under certain 
cireumſtanees, and with proper diſcrimination.* 


s 1 og 7 _ 
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I have not enumerated Contagion as a cauſe of Phthiſis, 

no caſe having ever occurred to me, where it could be 
| poſitively traced ; and it has always appeared to me more 
eaſy and natural, to account for the ſuppoſed caſes of 
infeGion upon other principles, Where ſeveral perſons of 
2 family become affected with the diſorder, one after ano- 
ther, it is in genera) only a proof of a common hereditary 
prediſpoſition ; and even where huſband and wife ſucceſ- 
fively fall victims to the diſeaſe, before a proof of infection 
can be eftabliſhed, it will be neceffary to take into the 


account the great frequency of prediſpoſition to the diſeaſe 
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x bars den thus particular im . 
the cauſes of conſumption, in order that the 
preventative treatment might be the more clearly 

4 | - underftood: what I have farther to offer on the 
ſubject may be compriſed in a few words. 
By an early and perſevering attention to the 
rules and cautions enumerated, the diſeaſe will 
not only in general be warded off, even where 
hereditary prediſpoſition is ſtrongly marked) 
but the conſtitution greatly improved. Where 
the body has already attained its full growth, 
-and an original tenderneſs of conſtitution and 
0 eee to Waren re. is confirmed and 
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in this country, Mer 2 the hurtful effods of f fatigue, 
watching and confinement, which a perſon in fuck r- 
cumſtances uſually undergoes, and which might have been 
| equally, injurious, and equally, productive of conſumption 
in this perſon, had the former relative died of dropſy or 
any other lingering diſtemper. But the ſtrongeſt negative 
proof is afforded by the nurſes at the Hotwells, who, were 
the diſeaſe infectious, could not poſſibly eſcape ; ; Whereas 

I never knew any one of them affected with it. 
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certain; but in early infancy the proſpe& is 
| ſair andl flattering. The venerable Cullen was 
| wont to declare that he never met with a caſe | 
of rickets where coli bathing bad been employed 
_ from! early infancy, a practice not uncommon 
in Scotland; and as its effects are ſcarcely leſs 
obvious as a preventative of ſcrophula, and 
other diſeaſes of weak and irritable ſolids, there 
| 3 to expect, that by due perſeverance,” - 
in that practioe from the'cradle, together with” —— 
ble regimen and exerciſe, as above pointed 
moſt of tho exils of bad ' ſtamina might in 
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een eluded, the alt of 
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t in its attack, muſt never by them be 
veglected. If it does not in the courſe'of a: - 8 
| or two give way to abſtinence from animal 5 
5 food. and ſtrong liquors; if it comes to be at. 
| f tended with ſever, tightneſs acroſs the theſt, 5 - | 5 | 
: . --. and cough ; if it appears to affect the lungs? | _ 
i than the h , an quantity ol „ : 


blood ſhould be immediately takea-from-the: 


arm, and meaſures adopted for procuring - 
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5 EH an | incurable diſeaſes, e en ever ſo 
5 | ſevere, Beſides es, it is not always eaſy to diſtin- 
es phthiſical from the catarrhal cough T | 
t and a: wiftake, might be, and oſten ee N N 


ly. the treatment in both, caſes is. nearly... 
M | tho fame, differing only in degree and. 
Phthifis as well as Catarrh being a 

inflaramator  diatheſis of the f 
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Vith advantage i in preventing ot 
_ fever, and quieting the cough ; ſuch —_— 
7 ſalts, antimonials, and ' ſometimes! "opitites. 
Riding on horſeback has been wniveffally - 
recommended i in this and indeed in every ſtage 
of this diſorder ; and und6ubtedly? gentle exer- 
2 Lite in fine r canhot fail, in moſt enſes, 
© to hayea good effect on the generaf Heat. 
ball in (be breſent caſe it ought” — : 
©" gentle indeed, or altbgether avoided;"as''ehery 
"thing hieb accelerates the motion of th& blood 
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cannot teil to be injurious. 7 The villity of 
arm eloathing is obvious; a and woe | 
"to bs immediately ſubſtituted ber Mt, bert 
the ſkin. . Where the. circumſtances of the 
patient will permit, a journey or voyoge to a 
warmer climate, particila ly. for the winter 
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| „bn in muek to be ineulested ; wbere that 


cannot: be complied wirh, che moſt "Meltered 
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aneh, fitaation e Mas gg ee 
reſorted to . for winter r quarters; 7 and w wh ere 
A > neither of theſe can be accompliſhed, the greateſt - 
„„ attention oflible muſt be paid to the preſerva- 
ion oft the body from cold and ſudden” chile, 
7. means. of warm cloathing, and avoiding | 
3 t air, and damp and wi , windy 
5 aft 9 3 Pb Bon ants a; bab Eee wn _ . 
| | yan eatly 5 7 4 fofkcient | attention to theſe 


tions, Tam. perſoaded that nine-tenths_ 


or a greater pr : 
19 gon aſurption. might be warded o 3 
. tution tl ugh, naturally dei 4 
: uſual, term of Mete, Py 3 5 
3 — © either e or in ſpite of every 
| beende. the conſumptiye uleeration is not 
on always prevented, it will be proper t to lay before 5 
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is protracted for ſeveral years and even to eld 


* This ſeems to ariſe from the indalent and. 


circumſcribed ſtate of the ulcer, from the ſmaller 
degree of irritability in the conditution, and 


| the leſs violence of the. fever. To bring about 


this indolent ſtate of the diſorder when ulcera- 
| tion.aQually fubſiſls, is. an indication. of the 
_preatek importance; and affords the beſt pr 
. curing the complaint as well as of prolonging | 
. life... This is chiefly to be accompliſhed by a 
dec perſeverance in the plan formerly laid 
_ down. for the prevention of ulceration, which 
continues ftill equally neceſſary as long as the 
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Conſumption may no doubt have arrived at that 
period when no relief could poſlibly be derived 
| from bloodletting nor low living, and where on. 
the contrary life may be. prolonged and, Hm =, 
. toms mitigated by a free indulgence i in animal 
food, and wine, or even ſtronger ſtimulants. . 
Theſe inſtances of temporary benefit, frequently | 
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caps willy, Lentered onthe prac of nde . 
| of an oppoſite tendency. 5 bar 
Inthis country, bloodletting, not only in htl but = ? 
| moſt other diſcaſes, has of late years fallen into a general 
diſcredit, which it is not eaſy perhaps to account for. I am 
inclined to ſuſpect that when philoſophy came to be applied b 
to pbyſic, and the theories of the old phyſicians were diſ- 
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obſervations were too frequently diſcarded along with them, 
withgut ſufficient conſideration.” It ought to have been 
remembered that art in general precedes ſcience, and that 
the pradtice of the ee in ſome reſpects have ö 
been good, althsugh their degftias were fallacious. I will 
not — to infnuate that, bloodletting and the anti-. 
3 not have been carried much too fat * 
preſent century; but certain it 


covered td be founded on falſe principles, their practical 8 
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il ige Feier bio ebe to e 
fein of the pbyſician, and to infer that the dif 
caſe might have been cured. bad this practice 
been adopted ſooner : It appears indeed. pro- 
bable, that caſes of this ſort have been ſufficient, . 


ſor the young and the ſan; guine amongſt medical 


men, to build a theory upon ; and we have 

occaſionally ſeen pork broth, ane del, 
wine, and other ſtimulants, 9 6 
authors i in a the cure of con un 
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of cho various palliative remedies adapted. to we 
relief of each partieular Hmptom chat may ariſe 
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in the progreſs of this diſorder, the ap application ; 
of which muſt be regulated. by"-ciroutnſtanoes'” 
peculiar to the caſe and the conftitution of the 
patient; but ſhall: content myſelf with exhibiting 
a general view-of the different means etnpls; i 


with a curative intention. Theſe r may be referred 
to three claſſes, a 
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2. Remedies which act or are intended to A 
chiefly on the diſeaſed lungs - 
medium of the circulating fluids : ſuch as 
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mercury, lead, copper, arſenic,” batytes; and n 
other ſubſtanees of the mineral x 


3. Remedies which act on the Jangs dea = 
4 agh the wedium of the att „ uk 
| e, the ſteam of water inhaled, with or without | 


þ impregnation from various volatile mattcryexha- 
Uh lations' of tar or turpentine,” vapor of wther | 
Eb with or without cicuta, and ſimilar ſubſtances ; 
por of vinegar or other acids, carbonic\peid 
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dians to ariſe from debility alone, various to 
ſuch as, iron, Peruvian bark and other bitters 
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wp moſt nutritious animal food and antenna. a 
7 „Feat degree of debility always accompanies this 
| 2 is unqueſtionable, and in the latter tages 
where it is moſt conſiderable, or where the 
"ſyſtem poſſeſſes 4 ſmaller degree of irritability 
Y * than! common, tonies are ſometimes of temporary ES 
fervice. But when we recolle& that ne, 
aig is only the effect of local" inflummation; 1 
Wy pet it to de permanently rlieved>by "ſy 
0 e Ar (ood when the dete ppb in 
7 t uſual Sri, 1 bare oonſtantly obſerved tonies 
# or every ſört de aggravate the fever; render the 
5 0 eöugtt möre "troubleſome; the expectoration 
2 Gre id, th pam in the ebe and en ic 
more confideriie, ” 80 irritable is the ſyſtem 
_ * rendered by this difcaſe; that I have ſometimes 
OTOL 4 at theſe ineonvenienoes to ar e ſrom 
-the weakeſt ſtomachic bitter, ſuch as a cup of 
weak chamomile tea; and a caſe has rarely 
> Sat: to me „ Where tonies ic 
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ten dens at a time. The moſt oon 


muriated barytes on bad ulcers, and its uſeſul- 
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ld not be vontinued more: han a 


of the medicine is a ſolution of the acetated wy 
in diſtilled water. In caſes of great urgeney, 


I have ſometimes adminiſtered it in the doſe of 


four grains every fix hours; but in ordinary 


caſes: of hœmoptyſis or inflammation, a ſmaller 


doſe, is more adviſeable, as it can be longer 
perſiſted in, for example, half a grain, or a grain 
three or ſour times a day. have ſometimes per- 
ceived an evident effect in heemoptyſis, from a 


inpleaſ ese Gio its ufo; nd although 
it is certainly, attended with ſome danger, I know ' 
of no remedy ſo well deſerving of 1 in 


the e, this mann „ 


1 ous hd Raps FRY this heed, 
although I bave made with it only a few 


ineffoctual trials: the noted effects of the 


preſumption in its ſavor. | 
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the pretty lil 2 . e ne 


wien and diarrhea. is frequently, o — or 
Wgravated by them, ſo as. to render . their farther 
the vitriglic acid 0 to exert. any. aftringen Per 
neither o oyer bœmorrhagy nor 0 olliquative, per: 
| ſpirations : on the contrary, it ſometimes. ſeems.” 
to. aggravate both. I. have, lately given. the 
nitrous acid i in pretty lar ge doſes with 2,Yiew.to. 
a z radical cure, but have not found it to differ 
materially, in ie effects from ih an. icant 
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this, diſorder, was probably ſu ggeſted by the 
external digeſtive properties, being frequently 
employed i in ancient ſurgery fe for eleanſing 0 d 
ſoul callous ulcers ; and phthifisbeinggecounted, 
_ a foul callous ulcer of the lungs, " the; attempt. 
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wah made of applying toit this digeſtive, through 
the medium of the circulating fluids. Although 
| few ſubſtances poſſeſs more acrimony, it is 
highly probable the Terebinthinates enter the 
circulation largely, from their great diuretic 
powers, and the odor they impart to the urine, 


and even to the cutaneous perſpiration; it is, 


of Europe. But whatever might be its ſucceſs | 
in the warm climate of Italy, where the nerves 


therefore, not unlikely they may poſſeſs the 
power of acting on the lungs directly, as local 
ſtimulants, independant of thy LO ſtimu- 
ur nen | | 
* nah, theſe Sanda nat that: been 8081 
brated in the cure of phthiſis, and an eleQuary 
conſiſting chiefly of turpentine, with a ſtall 
proportion of wax and oil, colored with red 
ſanders, and known by the name. of Locatelli's 
balſam, from its inventor, has been received 
into the ſhops and pharmacopeias in moſt parts 


are unſtriyng by the heat, and the fibres leſs 
rigid and tes diſpoſed to inflammation, and 
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a common enough remedy amongſt the natives, 
in all caſes of cough and hoarſeneſs; but in 
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where; of courſe, nervous debility muſt be pro- 
portionally great; its uſe, after the experience 
of a century, has been almoſt abandoned in the 
northern parts of Europe, where its high ſtimu- 
lant powers are found incompatible with that 
ſtrong tendency to inflammation, which always 
accompanies the phthifical affections of thoſs 


latitudes. I have likewiſe had opportunities of 


obſerving its exhibition at Naples, where it is 


caſes of real conſumption, it did not appear 
more ſalutary than in this country... The tere- 
binthinate remedies happened about that time 


to have proved injurious to ſome Engliſh phthiſi- 
cal invalids to whom they were adminiſtered, 


cauſing ' inflammation and fatal hemorrbagy, 
for which the phyſician endeavoured to account 

from the rigidity of the Engliſh fibre, This 
might poſſibly be true in ſome degree, but I 
was more diſpoſed to account for his favourable 


opinion of the medicine, from the unfrequency 


of real conſumption among the natives. - Slight 
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oatarrhal affeQions, and ſome other diſeuſes 
which may be eafily miſtaken for incipient 
phthiſis, would in moſt caſes be cured indepen- 
dent of any medicine, and even in ſpite of bad 
treatment. The only caſes of conſumption 
where I ever obſerved the terebinthinates in 
any way ſerviceable or even innocent, were a 
very few, in which, the inflammatory ſymptoms 
were from the beginning uncommonly mild; 
or had given place to extreme debility, and 
where the expectoration and colliquative ſweats 
and diarrhœa were extremely great. But where. 
ever the cough is hard and dry, the pulſe quick 
and ſtrong, the heat and thirſt confiderable, 
with pain in the cheſt, and difficult reſpiration, 
theſe medicines are totally inadmiſſible, and 
| the greateſt miſchief is frequently done by 

their empirical exhibition. So great. # their 
inflammatory tendency, that dangerdus hœmorr- 
hagy is often brought on by their uſe in the 
early ſtages of the diſorder: and ut the more 
advanced periods, and where recovery id out 
of the queſtion, the frrength is'-ſo 'ſpeedily 
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exhauſted, that I have ſeen patients in this way 


cut off in the ſpace of two or three weeks, who 
would: in all. probability have ſurvi ved many 
he had; no ſuch internal n a 
"The cranſient eee of theſe ancdicions 
in the cure of phthiſis, has ariſen” from the 
accidental cure of another complaint which 
may be very eafily, and often is miſtaken for 
incipient conſumption, by the unſkilful or in- 
attentive. The diſeaſe I allude to is chloroſis, 
which has been formerly deſcribed ;- and as it 
poſſeſſes many ſymptoms in common with 
phthiſis, it is not to be wondered at that it 
ſbould be miſtaken by the ignorant, or miſre- 
preſented by the crafty, howeyer diſtinct the 

_ diagnofis may be to the profeſſional obſerver. 
It will not be diſputed that chloroſis not unfre- 
quently terminates in conſumption when the 
prediſpoſition is ſtrong, or the treatment inju- 
disiousz nothing however can be in its nature 
more different. In certain circumfiances of 
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. chloroſis, as was formerly obſerved, turpentines, 
chalybeates and tonics of various ſorts, are ex- 
tremely efficacious, the diſeaſe ſometimes yield- 
ing to them readily ; if therefore, this complaint 
has been accounted conſumptive, the remedies 
will of courſe be credited, however unjuſtly, 
for the cure of this formidable diſorder. . It 
ought however to be remarked, that the bene- 
ficial effects of theſe medicines have been 
almoſt entirely reftrifted to the female ſex, 
a a cireumftance which ſtrongly corroborates the 
foregoing opinions. To conclude, as theſe 
ſubſtances are poſſeſſed of great powers, they 
are well deſerving of attention from the en- 
lightened practitioner; but for the ſame reaſon 
they muſt ever be in the hands of ignorance 
and raſhneſs, moſt dangerous weapons. 
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Cicuta was at one time much recommended 
in this diſeaſe, but its celebrity ſeems at preſent 
on the decline. As a narcotic I have ſometimes 
found: it ſerviceable in palliating ſymptoms; 
but it is extremely uncertain in its doſe-and 
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operation. The total failure of cicuta in the 
cure of cancer, although uſhered into the world 
with the moſt, reſpectable atteſtations, ſhould 
ſerve as a warning againſt implicit. faith in new 
remedies, how great ever may be their repu- 
(atm. 


? 3 a6: 
4 : 


6 = md of the third claſs, bave the 
obvious advantage of being applied directly to 
the affected part, fo ſar reſembling ſurgical 
applications. Prom the well known relaxing 
property of warm water, and the ſalutary effects 
of ſteam in reſolving in flammatory affections of 
the throat, there is a preſumption in its favor | 
in caſes of pulmonic inflammation... Accordingly 
where the cough. is hard and dry and apt to 
recur in paroxyſims, inſtant relief is often 
obtained from the inhalation of aqueous vapors ; 
but I cannot bear teſtimony to its efficacy as a 
| radical cure, having never heard of its being 
perſevered in ſufficiently for -that, purpoſe, nor 
indeed with that intention. Bot in ſag caſes 
it is A; uſeful palliative, and is always e aſi, 


1 


procured by breathing through the ſtroop of A 
tea- pot into which a few" table ſpoonfuls of 
boiling water has been poured; but Mudge's 
inhaler, which may be procured at a trifling 
expence, is a much more convenient inſtrument. 
The mucilaginous or aromatic herbs, ſometimes 
recommended to be infuſed in the n 8 
to o be of little importance. | 
There are ſome caſes on record in which the 
exhalations of tar or turpentine were found of 
ſervice in cough ſuppoſed to be conſumptive: 
but the accuracy of the obſervers, not being 
profeſſional men, cannot eſcape ſuſpicion, al- 
though the fulleſt credit is due to their veracity. 
"Theſe cures are faid to have taken place from 
breathing the atmoſphere of tar warehouſes in 
"America, or that of manufactories for boiling 
and refining tar or turpentine” in this country. 
The practice muſt be attended with conſiderable 
trouble in either caſe ; but certainly the warm 
moiſt air of ſuch boiling houſes may fairly be 
preſumed to poſſeſs a powerful influence on 


| ſerved or been informed. 
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the lungs, indephadint of any impregnation 
from the tar ; although no medical practitioner 
has taken the trouble of inveſtigating the 
bara. 

..The vapor of vitriolic æther inhaled, has 
ſometimes the power of inſtantly ſtopping a fit 


of coughing, and relieving dyſpnœa; but in 


all the caſes where I have ſeen it employed, 
theſe effects were but temporary, and it ſoon 
loſt the power of affording even temporary relief. 


In many inſtances (perhaps the greateſt number) 


wherein it was perſeveringly uſed, hoarſeneſs 
was produced by it and a degree of ſore throat. 


In ſome caſes, this inflammatory affection ſeemed 
to extend from the fauces into the lungs, creating 


or aggravating cough, dyſpnœa pain and ſtri Qure 


to an alarming degree, in one caſe renderigg 


copious bleeding neceflary. The effects of ether 
medicated with opium, cicuta, hyoſcyamus, &c. 
are not ſenſibly different, ſo far as I have ob- 
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In this way the vapors of. vinegar might be 
inhaled, and of other acids, were they preſumed 
to be ſalutary; but all of them, with the excep- 
ton of the carbonic acid gas, appear too ſtimu- 
lant and irritating to the lungs, to be uſeful or 


admiſſible in this complaint. But previouſly to 


the farther conſideration of this and other facti- 
tious airs, it may be neceſſary to ſay a fe- 
words on the compoſition of the atmoſpheric 
By the diſcoveries of Prieſtley, and Lavoiſier, 
atmoſpheric air has been aſcertained to be a 
compound of two different ſorts of airs or gaſſes, 


via. Oxygen, or vital air, and nitrogene, azote, 


or phlogiſticated air; in the proportion of 27 of 


the ſormer to 73 of the latter, in the hundred 


parts of atmoſpheric air. In ſome places, one 
part or two, in the bundred, is found to be 
carbonic acid gas. Of theſe, the oxygene 

alone, contributes to ſuſtain life or flame; the 
others, which conſtitute nearly three-fourths gf 
the whole, . being uſeleſs or noxious in the un- 


663 


mixed ſtate. But it is found that oxygene, pure 
and undiluted, is too ſtimulant for the ordinary 
purpoſes of reſpiration, tending to produce at 
inflammatory diſpoſition of the whole ſyſtem: 
and it has been ſuppoſed that even the common 
proportion of oxygene in the atmoſphere, may, 
in certain conditions of the lungs, for example 
in phtbiſis,, poſſeſs a degree of: ſtimulating 
power, unfavorable to health. It has, therefore, 
been propoſed, in ſuch caſes, to ſuperadd a 
quantity of ſome unręſpirablè* air, with a view 
ol fimply diminiſhing - the proportion, and of 
courſe the ſtimulus of the oxygenous part. It 
is, however, highly probable, that each of 
theſe gaſſes is endowed with a ſpecific power of 
action on the living body, independent of the 
mere ſubtraction of ſtimulus; although hitherto 
little more ſeems to be aſcertained on the ſub 
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* SIE air is a better term, but tit 1 have been 


Confounded with that particular ſpecies of azotic air cal 
led azore, by the French Chemiſts, TOP 
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of oxygene, have the property of diminiſhing 
the action of the heart; from which it is rea- 
ſonable to infer, they diminiſh the irritability of 
the nerves, and the tendency to inflamma- 
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The faQitions airs which have Rank 0 
employed in the cure of conſumption, are the 
carbonic acid gas; the carbonic inflammable gas 
or hydro- carbonate, and the hydrogene gas; 
oxygene gas, for the reaſons formerly eee 
yh ej inadmiſſible in this — 985 

1 is many years n the ee eg 
was obſerved to poſſeſs ſalutary powers, when 
applied to ulcers externally; in conſequcuee of 
which, it was recommended by Dr. Prieſtley I 
believe, to be inhaled, as a direct application 
to phthiſical ulcers. In ſome caſes of this ſort, 
it has been found uſefal in lowering the pulſe, 
relieving dyſpnœa, and correcting the fetor of 
the expectorated matter; but ſometimes, on 
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The ſedative powers of carbonic acid, as was 
formerly ſtated, ſeem to proceed, not from the 
ſimple ſubtraction of ſtimulus, by leſſening the 
quantity of vital air reſpired in a given time; 
but from ſome inherent ſedative property of 
the gas itſelf. Upon this ſuppoſition, the ſeda- 
tive effect will be according to the encreaſe of 
the carbonic gas in a given bulk of air, and not 
according to the diminution of the oxygene gas. 
But as carbonie gas, (being deſtructive to life), 
could not be adminiſtered unmixed, the greateſt 
poſſible effect would be obtained, by mixing 
with this gas, as ſmall a portion of pure vital 
air as could ſerve to ſuſtain animation, whereby 
the inert azotic gas would be totally excluded, 
and a proportionably larger quantity of carbonig, 
gas ſubſtituted in its room. In this way it may 
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dotehzited in ver ere propotion with — 
——— e ee Oe 7 


j The methods of dk it are various. 
The moſt common, is from a mixture of chalk 
and vitriotic acid: but it is to be ſuſpected, 
that in this way ſome of that acid ariſes with the 
gas. It is obtained in large quantity from 
burning charcoal, or limeſtone calcined in cloſe 
veſſels, which laſt is, perhaps, the pureſt of any; 
and it is not improbable, that the gaſſes ob- 
talned by theſe various methods, differ eſſen- 
tially in ſome of their properties and effects. 
The air of wine-cellars and malt-houſes is 
_ ſtrongly "impregnated with this gas, which is 
extricated from the fermenting vegetable mat- 
ter, and has been, as well as the air ariſing 
from limekilns, immemorially celebrated in 
diſeaſes of the cheſt, among the labouring peo- 
ple. But I have never obſerved any cute of 
phthiſis, nor any very s benefit from wha 
remedy, in any form. 1 | 
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' The, heavy inflammable ges, obtained from. 


charcoal, to which the ingenious and ſcientific 


Mr. Watt has given the name of hydro-car- 


bonate, is poſſeſſed of very great powers on the 
 animal-ceconomy. When reſpired, it generally 
cauſes vertigo, with a diminution of the fre- 
quency of the pulſe, althoughyerylargelydiluted 
with atmoſpheric air, It is hkewiſe found to 
redden the fleſh of animals, and to render it 
more tender. From its ſedative properties, it 
has been conſidered, well adapted to phthiſical 
| complaints, and conſiderable benefit is laid to 
| have been e from it.? „ 
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The general properties of this and the other gafles, 


together with the method of preparing them, are very 
elearly and fully explained by Mr. Watt in the printed 
deſcription of his 'Pneumatic apparatus. In the annexed 
reports by Dr. Beddoes may be ſeen the effects of theſe gaſſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes ſo far as they are yet aſcertained. 
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own experience has. been too ed. to Juſtify 
me in delivering an opinion. In the few caſes 
where I had an opportunity of adminiſtering 
them, or of obſerving their effects, they proved 
unſucceſsful. But theſe were caſes of the 
moſt unfavourable kind ; being generally ſuch 
as afforded no room for expectation of reco- 
very by the ordinary treatment. It will, no 
doubt, be alledged, that ſuch aka are fair, and 


the only fair caſes for the experiment; becauſe 


where the patient is likely to do well by the 
uſual method of cure, or by the efforts of na- 
ture alone, the recovery cannot be conſidered 


as a proof of the efficacy of a new remedy. 


4 


There is, however, much reaſon to fear that 


no eſſential nor general advantage in phthiſis 


can be obtained from the factitious airs, in the 
partial and inefficient manner they are at preſent 
adminiſtered in, be their virtues what they may. 
The portion of the day is comparatively ſmall 
in which they can be uſed, and there are many 
patients who cannot be made to inſpire through 
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a his without a 1580 and hurtful ebert, . 6 
: which the mouth pieces that have been invented, 1 
afford but an imperfect remedy. Theſe i incon- 
| | veniences, indeed, might be obviated in 4 | 


great meaſure, by fitting up a ſmall cloſet in 


a dwelling houſe, for the purpoſe; in Which 
dle patient might. 1 fit at his eaſe, read, and 


himſelf in various ways, for hours at 


a time, breathin; g without any effort, the facti- 
tious air, which could be ſupplied from time to 
e or conftantly, if neceſſary. This could : 
be accompliſhed at a very ſmall expence, as 
common paper varniſhed, or ſlips of oiled ſilk 
or linen would ſerve to render the walls and cre- 
vices almoſt impervious to air, and the door 5 
might eafily be ſo ſhaped and armed with lea- - 


ther, as to become ſufficiently air- tight. 
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Some time ago I had a portable apparatus coifiruRted 


upon theſe principles, in the form of a ſedan chair, which | 


I un to anſwer the purpoſe extremely well. 
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But ane theſe obſlacles, it is oſten diffi- 
cult, in private practice to procure. the. gaſſes, 
and the neceſſary apparatus and materials are 
attended with conſiderable expence to indivi- 
duals. ana can only be obyiated by the 

pothecaries in general adopting the practice 
of among the gaſſes in common with other 


_ remedies, which. could be eaſily done, with 
poſſeſſed of the moſt, moderate chemical know- 


ledge, or the. ſmalleſt turn for mechaniſm or | 


experiment. This would, likewiſe, prove the 


moſt effectual means. of diveſting pneumatic 


medicine of that air of my ſtery or ſingularity, 
which tends ſo much to prevent it from coming 


into general uſe, or at leaſt, from obtaining a 
fall and fair trial.“ Every lover of experimental 
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+ Anotber advantage to the healing art wonld likewiſe 


| 1 as it would neceſſarily tend to 


accuſtom Apothecaries to Chemical ſtudies and manipula- | 
tions, which, it is to be regretted, are at preſent tos much 
neglected by that branch of the profeſſion, where the. 


„ "0. 
inquiry muſt be anxious to ſee the Pneu- 
matic inſtitution projected by Dr. Beddoes, 
carried into effect; whereby the Pond ur 
| theſe remedies would be aſcertained more fully 
aud accurately than could otherwiſe be done. 
The inevitable expence of ſach an eftabliſhment 
muſt tend, I am afraid, to retard its execution. 
In the mean time, it appears to wie, that the 
purpoſe might be effected in a great meaſure, 
in any hoſpital or inirmary, at a very moderate 
charge; as no additional expence, except that 
_ of the pneumutic remedies, and the fitting up 
ol a couple of rooms, which could not be great, 
would be incurred; houſe room, medical attens 
ee * . e. 1 WN 


e province and duties of preparing and diſpenſing 
the medicines ſeems to be in a great meaſure” forgotten, 
of exchanged for the more hazardous and reſponſible office 
ol preſcribing them, which, evidently deraands a an FOO 
. entirely different in . ; 
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The ingenious Dr. Darwin has deſcribed a 
very ſimple and eaſy. method of diffuſing in the 
atmoſpheric air, certain ſubſtances, ſuch as 


Bark in powder, white lead, &c. which by inba- 
lation might be applied directly to the diſeaſed 
lungs. None of the modern improvements in 


the cure of phthiſis appear more plaufible than 


this; and although I know but of fow caſes 
where it has been employed, and only one 
where it was attended with much advantage, the 


nature of the remedy juſtifies a ſtrong preſump- 
tion in its favor. It is natural to- entertain 
doubts of the innocence of ſome of theſe ſub- 

ſtances received into the lungs, ſuch as Ceruſe, 


but-l have not heard of any inſtance where | 


Colica Piftonum, or any other bad conſequence 


followed the experiment. Some coughing, at 
firſt, will naturally be expected. 


—_—__ 


_ _ * "_ * 1 


| * The lungs in the ſound ſtate at leaſt, do not appear to 
be ſo ſenfible to many ſtimuli as is generally ſuppoſed, 


Ixemember in 1787, when employed at Edinburgh with ſome 


inveſtigations and experiments on the nature and cauſe of 


Aſthma, to have injected ſeveral ounces of water into the 
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The breath of ruminating mids 
- larly Cows, has been immemorially 


do in diſorders of Ss but hoy prac 
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umso eng thaidgh an: opening in the trachea; but 


inſtead of ſuffocation which I expected to enſue, no apparent 


' inconvenience to the animal aroſe from it, except ſome 
convulfive efforts of coughing, for a few ſeconds while the 


water was in the act of deſcending ; and next day when 
the lungs were inſpected, the water was entirely abſorbed . 
or evaporated, The experiment was repeated on another 
dog with water in which ſame powder of Ipecacuanha was 


_ diffuſed, with hardly any other effect. Next day he was 


perfectiy well. Several drachms' of quickfilver were in- 


jected inio the lungs of another dog, which occaſioned 
the ſame convulſive efforts while deſcending, which how- 
ever did not laſt more than a few ſeconds, and the animal 


continued to breathe in the ordinary way without the 


ſmalleſt cough, and ate his food as uſual. When killed 


twenty-four hours after, the ſubſtance of the lungs were 
rendered blue in the interior parts by the mercury, moſt 


of which had by ſome means been ſo minutely divided as 


to loſe entirely its metallic luſtre, and had infinuated itſelf 


into the veſſels or air cells to a confiderable extent. Had 
the dog been ſuffered to live, it would have been curious 


to obſerve the farther effects of the mercury; but my 


inveſtigations extended. at that time to the irritability of 
the lungs only, and it is not juſtifiable to multiply theſe 
cruel experiments without ſome very definite purpoſe. 
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tice bad fallen into diſuſe (at leaſt with modical 
men), until of late, that ſome trials have been 
made with it again, both on the continent and 
in this country. The ſucceſs attending theſe 
trials, ſo fur as I have been informed, has not 


been equal to expectation. The experiment, 
0 e is harmleſs, 


Such are the aſt remedies, and e 
modern improvements in the treatment of Con- 
ſumption. The foregoing account of them, 
although very imperſect, will, I hope, enable 


great partiality or prejudice which often exiſts 


in favor of ſome remedies, againſt others, to 


the no ſmall embarraſſinent of the 1 
and detriment of the patient. 


1 is a « ſubject of winch regret, that we wane | 
not yet attained the knowledge of any certain 
cure for this hitherto fatal diſorder : But it is 
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the ph: 
the preſent day, may not flacken on a ſu 
fo intereſting to mankind. May it meet with 
that applauſe which it juſtly deſerves, and. may 
its exertions at length be-crowned with-ſu 
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